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TO SUBSCRIBI donations to a total of eight hundred and } her mouth, and 
The I Index to THe Criric for th ninety-one volumes, which have been sent to Ren page 
eady on Mond: iy next, al nd n Rajah Brooker. Theeatalogue of these wi 3 has the . 
of Sah ween or direct fr also been published, and we are glad pert iv be 
r aps ti Bet BE as oe ee ese A solid natu . °° n ( . ry 1 ; 
Post-office orders for the iount (12 11 on lection of m os : we ~ : 2 In this rem tl és 
nade payable to Mr. Joun Crockrorp, at the | », eet enna, New ai-ng 5 - . 5 ee ; d 
Strand Branch Order Office. namune ha -- tilagge yp : essed b stent 
»9, Essex-street, Strand, Jan. 15, 1858. a collection of sir yw Br s There has } f te | 
nevels, and the wo ‘ t vnspeonl Liver t 
=—— and THACKERAY heir local acad 
THE CRITIC, The New a correspondent of the J ves tole Souirertianeh tao al 
Circular supplies a cnrions illus sti rs ' nlair P a} 
Wy ut 7 itp “TP IY bl over eseyy | cerity of camdacesmn - - ry t ene I . nt of ann pu ated | 
2 U1 Ul l PUTETUTY SUIT. a fair law of international copyright ‘ “the A fact P ' He lat : 
two countries:—“ Mr. Tn EI v tal atall weg ro 
THE LITERARY WORLD: ee ee favourition 1 wr clig sts 
ITS SAYINGS AND INGS, eam linen tome : woah , ” has . yr he sept ) * 
Heravps, chamberlains, masters of ceremonies, always pane tod ; rem onan ergieg Enolis] cag e woe a . meme -L. 
imalists and chroniclers, are now busily engag 1 | authors and international copyright : sta. eps scat ea tee usp! S$ Or 4 s 
1 looking up the precedents of ceremonies which Messrs. Harper pay Mr. Tua I . ~ ae h 31] vane son. w 1 wal 
ave been used in honour of royal marriages. ars for this work, they consequent se 13” } me . . as : 
The City of London, ever the first when anything Tribune with in tate an wel on: | ove t a ; “— oe ss , 
1 the way of pageantry or festivity is to be in th ae r caked ay penser 
1e, has requested Mr. Remembran er to look trade.” W | atin es at . oe . 
jnto the matter, and we have no doubt that in the sincerity of irnalists <P PR a ; 
whatever may be effected by gilt gingerbread, | who pu a word for justice? I Hun ‘it 
n-ii-armour, and real turt! be success- | spondent supplies some furthe ; af) honda haat 
fully carried out. Terrible ; y is excited | interest to English authors:—“I ] ve Imost th t : 
mong the newspaper reporters as to who are to | the books published and am l t st a d 1 } 
form the chosen band of twenty wl re tograce | last fi } PET Rh SB fo a all yeahs caeaat - : 
the Chapel Royal with their presence as “repre- | proportiot no th in jcath Ti. ont ' pores oH a ‘ 
sentatives of the public press;’ but we have | any other fact, indic ssion ex- aii f ne f the fi cath sh 
» doubt that when they find that court suits perien ed in all business of literatur It is a itis . ~ Aap “ M ' Beat E | % 
le rigeur, the ardour of some of th m will be | proof, however, that if literature is doing badly i at] ip Ai ; 
somewhat cooled. Let our Ro. z brethren | piracy is thriving > . t machen 
be assured that it is not every one ts » can look Every one is filled with wonder and admiration D Mackay i i y isit to t | 
well zn — of that antiguas ed absurd cos- | at the _sanmaniog Brogress made in the on Stat s we paces purpos . a rape ie 
jonou aus Is OCCé met every au K’s fairy Seiens did not grow heavenwards | known hand in the excellent 3 of } g 
poet is (to Mao’ a gem from the T -Talker | with such surprising celerity as this noble con- ne in tl wanaget homestay % 
of the Jllustrated London ’ews) “pruning his | struction. Little doubt is now wate etal mr that +} = one ; ' ¢ + : 
poetic wings for a flight ” jour of the occa- | the building will be sufficiently advanced to ¢ nable tants of tl St ¢ , . aly se 
sion. Poets generally leave it to their critics to | Mr. Gye to open for a late spring campaign male) Pee a5 7 Se eae hr no ] 
clip their wings for them. The theatrical circles amuse themselves with ' magpie <a . 
The last occasion upon which the marriage of | plenty of gossip about the coming performances ca , 
a Princess Royal was celebrated in this country | in honour ¢ of the royal marriage. ” Tf we 4: Anon os 
was on the 2nd May 1816, when Princess | hear be t . Mr. CHARI ES Kean has f 0 . ¢ nted T 
CHARLOTTE was married to Leopotp or Saxe- | small amount of royal favour by his to ling ieee 
Conoure. This event will, no doubt, supply | assist in the business. So e attribute that refusal | th rvice of his for . - mrt . , +] : 
+ ough adhd ie gg which will be followed on peri * Mr. MITCHELL, who has : rays re- | in th hope of re hi th seat of wa me { 
é g é ‘ ' ‘ ceived a large and deserved portion of royal |a_ series of his it ord-pictt M 
Lhe late election of new directors for the Crystal | patronage and confidence ; and others to a larger | RussExt is of the a ss eS ae 
Palace will have, we trust, the usual effect of in- | and more patriotic feeling on behalf of his t a ot r eon at nee aa a i > wry eaage peer 
fusing new blood into tne old body. We understand | artists—as deeming it ‘unfair that a national | t} " b rr ts ‘lod 0 clud i ; ‘ 
that at least one of the new directors, Mr. Horsey, | celebration should be made a matter P f nals ite per “> sao f : mss as 
is strongly in favour of opening the Crystal Palace | gain. Upon this question we cannot, of course As] r 1 mens t 
on Sunday afternoon, after morning service. Upon | presume to pron¢ unce ; but it is id tl at her mat e | clebr 
this question, we shall not offer any opinion for | Masesty is not well pleased at ing n ame “ne I n r a 
the present; but it is worthy of notice, as one of | of her favourite manager the sole omission from | j 7 paisa 
the signs of the times, that the discussion of the | the list of gre at metropolitan entre s who “y 1woirs of the Roval 
Sabbatarian question at Exeter Hall, between the propose to do honour to her daughter’s wed LT sia da een thy F a 
Rev. R. Macurre and J. Baxter LAnGtey, Esq., | ding. . — oe 7 } “ ae lem gore ae ; on ‘ 
although it did not result in any resolutions either Our re ligious conte se, te the Vi aq Ad- |p i Bib ] ad ] 1c h a Ne ( y oe s 
at oa ne seemed = tend vane strongly towards | yertiser lately been soaring above the dull | and render its functions mucl re tang t 
a re axation of the strain. W e certainly cannot | Jevels of ordinary preaching by trying its hand at | public, if they were to make a more extensi F 
- incide with Mr. Macurre when he classes the | the interpretation of prophecy. A sag se mine | of their great meeting-ha! Burli , 
rystal Palace with Cremorne and Vauxhall | himself “ Filopanti,”—and who, though vouched | by giving in it a series of } tures tc I 
Spiers ‘ f F for by the editor as “a man of gr at learning as | of London. We have r ason to be lies at the 
tl ee ai tn ane — por hiner ane well as of eminent abilities,” is yet shrewdly sus- | suggestion was regarded with some rT 
ne § ars . ALPY—are collecting > ter > 23¢ na hon +} as a = Sie) } ' + 
means of replacing the valunble ney which ieh tien sali hh . If in “disc a I the it | nae oo ght that the cl f the : 
oun teak 20 Rajah seecsieeasriiiaionds thniaihaaihe, ~ . journalist himself—has discovers t that | it has been thoug it that the claims « e r 
* g te ais he Leviathan steamship, with all its peculiari- | societies which occupy Burlington-hot it t 
turbances in Sarawak. Sir James Brooxr’s title | ties, history, and mishaps, are all cl asks fore- | tenancy with tl Ror tv, and j 4 
to their sympathy seems to be grounded partly | shadowed in the Book of Job i> in Ne ms nadie, “emgneaet / as 7 
upon the fact of his being an old schoolfellow, and oa Bie Ol ietinaliicead — re ld off mh ste bp a =e “te : 
partly upon the sympathy which they entertain | , ee Menge ab ee: cma Leviathan (says the interpreter) | Wows ete ey pres Seay : 
cag ag Se : . ’ he inspired writer portrays, with a striking fidelity, | 4 § *heme. We are g to perceive r 
for his high and chivalrous character. In an | the main features of steamships in general. but more | that the system of abae een cd ¢ 
address which they have presented to the Rajah, | especially those of the greatest specimen yet made-ed the / nagement a ihn: Seed 3 shale 
the Valpeians say:—“To the verbal expressions | that contrivance of human indus try whi 1 is now Mu um ‘a = = oe salle toate os : 
of our regard for your person and character, we | called the Levi: begins by making allusion Willows re R S ~ cg, sm — 
Wish to add atestimonial which shall substan- | to the fi z her, not s h by | a “8 : } ms = id : 
tially exhibit and perpetuate our sincerity. We | pushing us by hauling her to be eal Ge the: Coleman ¢ 
think we cannot do so more appropriately or use- | 40W2 th dS. ee mounce me nm : : 
fully, or in a manner more gratifying to your feel- iiytge ies i By esse t tO ERS. (our ae ate . Si ay = 
ings, than by requesting your acceptance of some | and killed; though, according to another version ve | FAIR, F.R.S.; Dr. E. ¢ F.R.S; r 
Standard Works, to form the nucleus of a future | Vulgate, the : i] | Iuxtey, F.R.S t st ana s 
Library, which in due time may not only repair the | the i teal e the d - ‘ paged 1} n 
loss you have sustained, but also become a valu- many 1 'r a yr fa abl ; th F. Br “ xp. ] ; 
able institution amongst the people to whom you | shares t u bin rete . rr Se I ga 
have devoted your life, whose character and posi- ship's 4 » he | d the "] ae De. Br - s onainetnt st 
tion you have elevated, and whose country you | power, the anchors fastened to her like a d This gentleman is a working 1 emaeile L ver} 
have adopted as your own.” From a st itement | bridle, and spreading their sharp points on tl seth ipa Be prion deere 
published, appears that with the sum raised of the ocean, the meals to be eaten in her fe et sa ce et ~¢ ; S “sages ral 
by subscription (amounting to 141/.) two hundred saloons, the doors of her cabins, the snoring n “ - ie reve a : oks . . 
and sixty-seven different works have been pur- — Speers: aa owes. ane a ee pee, i - ae a e 4} : 
chased, amounting to five hundred and ninety- — dang coer. ee OO eee : ou Fern salen 
four volumes and this collection has been swelled a g like a pot or cauldron, the draft of air kin l- cellent; ¥ ing-me upon pay t 
’ LOL $s been swe: ng the coals in her furnaces, the flames going out of | of sixpence, but aii ) pay five shi 
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lings. This plan is nearly similar to that adopted | him. The facility with which he handles, and | you expect to find the same accommodation here 
the rapidity with which he exhausts any subject | 


at the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn- 
street, with the course of lectures established 
some years ago by Sir H. De La Becke; only 
in that case working-men only are admitted, and 


we hear that the demands for admission are so | 
| he has, nevertheless, contrived “to add many 


numerous that many are left unsatisfied. 


We are sorry to hear that the Manchester Art | ! items to) 
| in that direction.’ 


‘Treasures’ Exhibition is likely to end in « 
squabble,—a squabble too about money, between 
Mr. J. C. Deane, the originator of the idea,and the 
Committee of Management. Not having yet re- 
ceived the particulars of this affair we must confine 
ourselves to observing that auything savouring of 
meanness seems to be so new a feature in the 
management of that magnificent scheme, that we 
unwilling to adopt a statement which ap- 
«] anonymously and with some anbiguity. It 
iite possible th Manchester Committee 
may feel dissatisfied the sum total of the 
work effected by the gentlemen whom they in- 
vited from London 
work, and the sight of 
them some unpleasant reminiscences of a false 
takea ; But Mr. Deane is not the man 
whom they ought to punish for these short- 
comings, and we have little doubt but that in the 
end they will not fail to recognise ina proper 


> catalogue may 


a 





which he takes up, are amazing, and we have the 
authority of one of the first naturalists of the day 
for saying, that although the study of marine zoo- 
logy has been but lately taken up by Mr. Lewes, 


important items to the stock of human knowledge 
Messrs. BLackwoop also 
announce a collection of “Tales by Professor 
Wilson,” in one volume, to be edited by his son- 
in-law, Professor Frerrrer. Messrs. SMITH, 





| Exper and Co. have “just ready” a “ Life of 
| Mahomet and History of Islam, to the Era of the 


s paid co-operators in the | 
afford | 


manner the great zeal and ability which he | 


exercised on their behalf from the very beginning 
to the end of the affair. 


| market. 


Hegira,” by Witutam Murr, Esq.; and a new | 
| novel 
| authoress 


e?’ 


called “The Three Chances,” by 
of “The Fair Carew.” Finally, we 
notice that Messrs. Brackiz and Son announce 
as preparing for publication a “ Comprehensive | 
History of India, Civil, Military and Social;” but 
under what editor is not named. 

The new year is generally heralded by the 
advent of a number of journalist adventurers, 
few of which (alas for human hopes!) survive 
even the frosts of spring. 
ever, an exception to the rule, for we do not hear 
of a single adventure of any importance having yet 
appeared,—a phenomena which, we suppose, may 
be attributed to the “tightness” of the money- 
We do, however, hear that a periodical 


| is being organised under the auspices of a well- 


Messrs. Lonamawn have issued their very useful | 


‘London Catalogue of Periodicals, Newspapers, 
and Stamped Publications” for 1858, which offers 


at a glance a comprehensive survey of the wide | 


field of metropolitan periodical literature. We 
do not, however, understand the distinction 
which makes the Atheneum ‘a periodical,” 
and the Critic “a stamped publication;” or why 
the Solicitor’s Journal 
eategory from the Law Times. 
contains altogether forty-nine titles under the 
head of “Weekly Periodicals;” three hundred 


known literary entrepreneur that is to meet the 
London Journal upon its own ground, and in con- 
nection with which some distinguished contri- 
butors to light literature are whispered about. 
Until the scheme is more definitely announced 


| we must confine ourselves to the expression of a 


should rank in a different | 
The catalogue | 


and forty-one under that of “ Monthly Periodi- | 


cals;” fifty-eight under “ Quarterly Periodicals ;” 
twenty-six “Transactions of Various Societies ;” 


and forty-four “Newspapers, Stamped Publica- | 


tions;” making a total of five hundred and eight 
periodicals regularly appearing in London alone. 
In glancing over the list, the eye is occasionally 
arrested by names with which it is not familiar. 


| reading-room of the British Museum. 


hope that in every household the new comer may 
prove a welcome guest. is 





THE BIBLIOTHEQUE IMPERIALE, AND 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Aw old and valued contributor to Tur Criric, 
now resident in Paris, furnishes the following 
account of the French National Library and 
Reading Rooms :— 

“There are many grumblers who attend the 
They 


| grumble at the pens, grumble at the ink, grumble 


Without seeking to draw any invidious distinc- | 
ions, we may specify such titles as the New | 


k-street Pulpit, 


Truth, and Last Vials. 

There is an important sale of printed books 
and MSS. advertised to take place in Paris on 
the 18thof February and the twenty-one following 
days, which will attract thither many of the 
most distinguished collectors in Europe. It is a 
portion of the library of the Marquis CosrasiLi 
of Ferrara, and contzins a rich treasure of early 
MSS., books printed on vellum, Evzevirs, 
Axpines and books printed in the fifteenth 
century. 

Among the new works announced for pnblica- 
tion we note the following from the pen of Messrs. 
CuapMAN and Hari :—“ Estimates of some 
Englishmen and Scotchmen,” a series of essays 
contributed to the National Review, by Mr. 
Wa rer Bacenor; anda “ History of the Life 
and Times of Edmund Burke,” by THomas Mac- 
KNIGHT, author of “The Right Hon. B. Disraeli, 
M.P., a Literary and Political Biography;” an 
announcement which dispels much mystification 
which has prevailed respecting the authorship of 
the last-mentioned work. Mr. Murray announces 
for publication in March next a collection of the 
‘‘ Historical and Biographical Essays” of Jonn 


ring Words, the Dew-drop, | 
Earthen Ves ol, Erin’s Hop ) the Gu dle of 


at the attendants, and grumble magniloquent 
grumbles at “ Pan’s” catalogue. If they have to 
wait twenty minutes for a book, the genuine 
grumblers explode in a letter to the Times, or at 
least in one to the Trustees. Let such cross the 
channel, wend their way to the Rue Richelieu, 


| and enter the Bibliotheque Imperiale, and they 


| humour. 


| available catalogue. 


Forster, Esq., the Biographer of Gotpsmirn, and | 


Jate Editor of Zhe Eraminer. Messrs. Biack- 
woop have in the press a reprint from their own 


| maze without a plan. 


magazine of the charming “Sea-side Studies at | 


Ilfracombe, Tenby, 


+ 
now confessed to be from the versatile, yet 


he Scilly Isles, and Jersey,” | 
r ; you must fill up with the name and surname of | 


powerful pen of Mr. G. H. Lewes, the biog- | 


and the 

of Philosophy.” 
have before referred to these papers as affording 
proof that the old adage about Sciolistssbeing 


rapher of Gogrrtue, 
“Biographical History 


author of the | 
We | 


superficial does not invariably hold good. ‘In the | 


present day, we have two striking instances to 


the contrary in Lorp Brovcuam and Mr.Lewes; | 


aud if the scope of knowledge possessed by the 
Jatter be more limited than that which distin- 
guishes the former, it should be remembered that 
h younger man, and has yet, 


r.LEWEs is a much 3 
we trust, many years of study and labour before 


will have a fine field in which to indulge their 
You cross a dull courtyard, ascend a 
flight of stairs, and enter a room, where not 
above ninety persons can be comfortably seated. 
Late comers take refuge in the window sills. As 


the | 


This year offers, how- | 





a stranger you stare around you, wonder whether 
you can have a seat, and whether any beneficent 
geni will put you in the way of finding the in- 
formation you are in quest of. You are very | 
modest, I hope, and approach, on tip-toe, a tri- | 
bune in the centre of the saloon. No one greets 
you; no one puts the homely question, Your 
pleasure, Sir? You are immediately impressed | 
with the consciousness that « horrid problem 
lies before you which you must work out for 
yourself. In the British Museum reading-room 
you will light upon a person without much dif- 
ficulty, who will direct you how to find a book, 
and, if needs be, read it to you. You must be 
very dull if you do not soon discover that to the 
900,000 odd volumes caged up here, in ugly 
rooms, and upon uglier shelves, there is not an 
You realise at once Car- 
‘Chaos without a cosmos,’ a ‘ Cyclops 
You are, indeed, in a mighty 
But you wish to consult a 
book; you have so far got over your natural 
bashfulness that you venture to ask for a 
‘bulletin.’ This is a small printed form, which 


lyle’s 
without an eye.’ 





the author you desire to peruse, the title of the | 
work, its date, size and place of printing. All 
this supposes that you carry Brunet, Barbier, 
Watt, and twenty other bibliographers in your 
head. You may recollect some author altogether 
out of your way, and, not to appear altogether 
stupid, you enter his name upon the bulletin, 
hand it in at the tribune, and await the issue. 
Meanwhile you look about you. You may recol- 
lect that in the British Museum reading-room 
there are some 17,000 volumes of books of re- 
ference, to which you can help yourself at plea- 
sure, while waiting for some special work, and if | 


| reply. 


—— 


you are greatly mistaken. With the exception of 
two French dictionaries, Freytag and De Guigne, 
all the other books in the room are locked 
within wire-cages. You take refuge for your 
thoughts in examining the faces of the readers 
masculine and feminine—old abbés rusty anj 
spectacled, young soldiers belted and bayoneted, 
bas bleus angular and learned, faineants in beards 
and without beards, who are evidently endeavour. 
ing to kill time and obtain warmth, and a fair 
sprinkling of hard workers. A delightful equality 
is obvious; and the blouse and cassock, broad- 
cloth and serge rub together, without apclogy 
being demanded or given. Having taken note 
and measures of the visitors, and viewed the labels 
of the imprisoned authors, you turn to ascertain 
whether your book has arrived. Not yet: you 
have waited half an hour only. Patience 
You observe a printed order suspended near a 


| window, and advance and read : 


Article 69. There shall not be communicated: 
books contrary to morals, detached theatrical pieces, 
the dramatic works of living authors, novels pub- 
lished separately or forming part of the works of an 
author, illustrated editions, the French daily papers 
of the last twenty years, political or occasional pam- 
phlets, directories, school books, and books commonly 
to be found in circulating libraries. No work shall 
becommunicated until a full year after publication, & 

(Signed) NAvDET. 

Suppose such a notice to be exhibited in the 
British Museum library, and signed ‘ Panizzi’ 
and we should have a revolution among our 
literateurs at once. What! no Rabelais; should 
he be in the immoral list? no ‘School for Scan- 
dal’—no ‘ Money ’—no ‘ Waverley ’—no ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ illustrated by Mulready—no ‘ Tom- 
kins or Jenkins’ written by Brougham, or 
‘Torrens on the Currency ’—no Jimes or odorous 
Post of later date than 1837—no Lindley Murray, 
or Ollendorf—no Post-office Directory—no 
Clarissas, or Monks, or Tales of the Hall, or 
Peregrine Pickles, or Tristram Shandies—no 
nothing; and to have to wait twelve months for 
Macaulay’s last volume, or Normanby’s latest 
lubber work! You revolve all these questions: 
an hour and a half has elapsed, and your book 
has not yet made its appearance. You count the 
four pen stumps for public accommodation; you 
survey the two wooden parallelograms filled with 
sawdust, which is to answer the purpose of blot- 
ting paper; you admire in these particulars the 
economy of our neighbours; but thinking you 
can make better use of your time among the pic- 
tures of the Louvre, or in feeding the goldfish in 
the Tuileries, you place your hat on your head, 
smother your disappointment, leave your book to 
fate and the officials, and take your departure 
from the Rue Richelieu, hoping to have ‘better 
luck another time.’” 


A Smarr Rerort.—The following story respecting 
Lord Chesterfield, ‘“‘ the pink of politeness,” is told in 
the ‘‘ Memoir of the Rey. J. Hodgson, M.A.” Lord 
Berkeley was once dining with him in a large party, 
when it was usual to drink wine until they were 
mellow. Berkeley was a plain blunt John Bull, and 
had, whether by design or accident I am not told, 
shot one or two gamekeepers ; and Chesterfield, under 
the warmth of wine, said, “ Pray, my Lord Berkeley, 
how long is it since you shot a gamekeeper?” ‘“ Not 
since you hanged your tutor, my lord!” was the 
You know that Lord Chesterfield brought Dr. 
Dodd to trial, in consequence of which he was hanged. 

A SrEep FALLING on Goop GrounpD.—There was 
a portrait in the house of some remote relative of my 


| family—a man, it seems, who had filled a legal ap- 


pointment of some dignity. One day, as I was 
passing with a lady, the picture struck me. I asked 
her who he was. “ Oh!” she told me, “ that is one 
of your great uncles; see what a great man he is in 
his robes of office.” “ And why then,” I asked, 
‘““was he great, and how came he to be so?” 
“ Because he was fond of study, just as you should 
be. Look at all those books by his side; he was 
always reading, and reading, and reading, till he had 
learnt all that he wanted to know ; and so he became 
a great man; and so may you too if you are only as 
fond of books as he was.” Nothing more was said; 
the good lady supposed, doubtless, that her encou- 
ragement went to waste, that her admonition was 
thrown away upon the wind, but it was not so. The 
seed fell on good ground, and brought forth fruit an 
hundredfold. As soon asI was left alone, I begat 
to think of what I had heard—of the great man and 
of his fine flowing robes, and his means of greatness. 
What a fine thing if I could mind my books, and be 
as great as he was! I thought that I would try it. 
Half a dozen times a day, as often as I saw the pic- 
ture, it stirred my spirit. I took on, as the country- 
people say, amazingly. I became zealous about my 


| studies, and my zeal soon softened itself into plea- 


sure.—Sel/-Formation. 
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HISTORY. 


The Memoirs of the Duke of Saint-Simon, on th 
Reign of Louis XIV. and the Regency. By 
Barts St. Jonny. London: Chapman and 
Hall. (Vols. III. and IV.) 

Tuese volumes continue and complete Mr. St. 

John’s excellent abstract of the gossiping but 

somewhat prolix Duke’s invaluable memoirs. 


In the third volume we have a variety of reve- | 


lations respecting the inner life of the Court of 
Versailles during the time of the Great Monarch. 
It opens with a curious but not very flattering 
picture of the Duchesse de Berry, the daughter 
of the Due d’Orleans—afterwards Regent. 
was (says the unsparing St. Simon) “a marvel 
of wit, of pride, of ingratitude and folly—nay, 
of debauchery and obstinacy.” Not a very 
flattering portrait of a young lady, and a duchess 
too, it must be admitted; but how far it was de- 
served may be gathered from the details, into 
which St. Simon enters with but little reticence. 


She 


The scandal of the day even went so far as to | 


connect, in a most shameful manner, the names 
of both father and daughter. 

St. Simon dwells much upon the high con- 
sideration which he enjoyed with the new Dau- 
phin, the father of Louis XV. From his account 
the Prince could do nothing without consulting 
him, and, as Louis XIV. was then growing old and 
tired of the cares of state, the influence which the 
amiable biographer indirectly exercised must 
have been very considerable; and as he was, it 
must be admitted, something of an egotist, his 
affection for the Prince increased in exact pro- 
portion as the friendship of that august person- 
age seemed likely to be useful to him. 


My respect, esteem, and admiration for the Dauphin 
grew more and more day by day, as I saw his noble 
qualities blossom outin richer luxuriance. My hopes, 
too, took a brighter colour from the rising dawn of 
prosperity that was breaking around me. 


| of his own nothingness and of his sins! 





goddess upon the clouds; with such qualifications she | 
pleased supremely. 

The Dauphin, her husband, was in his youth a 
wild Prince; but, thanks to the teaching of | 
Fenelon, and to the promptings of a naturally | 
excellent disposition, he became quite a reformed | 
character. At the conclusion of a somewhat | 
lengthy disquisition upon his character, St. Simon | 
breaks forth with the following enthusiastic | 
eulogy in honour of his merits: 

Great God! what a spectacle you gave to usin 
him. What tender but tranquil views he had! What 
submission and love of God! What a consciousness 
What a 
magnificent idea of the infinite mercy! What a 
religious and humble fear! What tempered confi- 
dence! What patience! What constant goodness 
for all who approached him! France fell, in fine, | 
under this last chastisement. God showed her a 
prince she merited not. The earth was net worthy of 


him; he was ripe already for a blessed eternity ! 





| 
The calamities which fell upon this branch of | 
the Royal family came thick and fast; for on the | 
8th of March following the Duc de Bretagne, | 
the eldest son of Dauphin, died of the 
measles. Thus father, mother, and son were 
swept off within twenty-four days ; but there is 
no suggestion against any one with respect to the 
last-named death. It is, however, certain that | 
the reports of the doctors who examined the 
bodies of the Dauphin and his wife were in 
favour of the theory that poison had been used ; 
and the fact that the execrations of the public 
extended to the Duc d’Orleans whenever he 
showed himself abroad is a sufficient indication 
of the direction towards which suspicion pointed. 
Poor St. Simon was in a terrible fix when the 


the 


| papers of the late Dauphin came to be ransacked. 


These hopes were, however, not destined to | 


last long. Both the Dauphin and his wife died 


within a few days of each other, and under cir- | 


cumstances which leave the gravest imputations 
upon the memories of the Duc d’Orleans and his 
infamous daughter the Duchesse de Berry. St. 


Simon relates that in January 1712 Boudin, the | 


chief physician of the Dauphine, declared to the 
latter that there was a plot to poison both her and 
her husband. At the same time, the Dauphin 
received a similar warning from the King of 
Spain. On the 6th of February, in that year, the 
Dauphine was taken suddenly ill. There was 
some imputation about a box of snuff presented 
to her by the Duc de Noailles—for ladies in those 
days took snuff—but nothing came of it. On the 
llth shedied. Two days afterwards 





he Dauphin | 


was taken ill, and died in a very inexplicable | 


manner on the 18th. There can be no doubt that 
the removal of these illustrious personages was a 


step nearer to the throne for the future Regent, | 


and that he had every interest to remove t 

If he were guilty of so foul a crime, it is, more- 
over, not a little extraordinary that he did not 
hold his hand there, but permitted Louis XV. to 


ve them. | 


} 


live when he must have had so many opportu- ; 


nities for practising upon him. 
fact is that, with the fullest means of information 
in his power, Louis XIV., who loved the 
Dauphin, and apparently delighted to do him 
honour, not only did not deem it requisite to in- 
stitute an inquiry, but made no difference in his 
demeanour towards the Duc d’Orleans. St. Simon 
bitterly bewailed the fate of the heir-apparent to 
the throne of France and his wife; and, in the 
excess of his grief, gives a description of the 
latter which may be taken as a fair specimen of 
that courtly style, the eharm of which lies in 
seeing beauties in defects. 

Regularly plain, with cheeks hanging, a forehead 
too prominent, a nose without meaning, thick biting 
lips, hair and eyebrows of dark chestnut, and well 
planted; the most speaking and most beautiful eyes 
In the world; few teeth, and those all rotten, about 
which she was the first to talk and jest; the most 
beautiful complexion and skin; not much bosom, but 
what there was admirable the throat long, with the 
suspicion of a goitre, which did not ill become her; her 
head carried gracefully, majestically; ler mien noble; 

er smile most expressive; her figure long, round, 
slender, easy, perfectly-shaped ; her walk that of a 





Another curious | 





He had supplied that prince with certain docu- 
ments and notes which he by no means desired 
should be made public, or, above all, fall into the 
hands of the King. The Due de Beauvilliers, 
however (to whom the sealed casket containing 
the Dauphin’s papers was entrusted) stood his 
friend upon the occasion : 





He related to me that he had found the cask 
f documents, finance pr 
from the provinces, papers of all kinds ; 
read some of them to the King 
him, and had succeeded so well t 
satisfied by hearing only the titles; a 
tired out by not finding anything i 
was not worth while t« 
nothing to do but t 
The Duc assured me t! 
twice, bei 


a mass of 





ts, reports 
that he had 


purpose to we 
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. wi 
to the King ; 


was uttere 








nd that immedi: word 
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he confusedly threw all the papers into the caske 

and then emptied it near the fire, between a King 

and Madame de Maintenon, taking good care, as he 

lid so, that any documents should not be seen—even 

cautiously using the tongs le if any 
} + 





fire 4 


he had seen every page co! 





sumed. 


4 


We pass over the poisoning of 
Vendome—that mode of death was apparently | 2» 


. mii 
the Duc de 


olen 


in the the 


as fashionable of Great 

Monarch as it has been unhappily rife in | 
England for some years past—and quote an anec- 

dote which is very significant of the state of 

education among the French nobles of the time. | 
The Due de Berry, the son-in-law of the Duc 

d’Orleans, was selected to receive the compli- | 
ments of the Parliament upon the peace which 

was signed after the settlement of the Spanish | 
Succession. Terrified at the prospect of having 
to make a speech, the Prince ran off to St. Simon 
for aid, who accordingly composed a short one, ' 
upon a page and a half of common writing-paper. [ 
The Duc de Berry learnt this off by heart on the 
morning of the great occasion, and duly repeated 
it to Madame St. Simon, as a schoolboy would 
do before his mistress. When the time for the 
actual delivery came, however, his Royal High- 
ness was far from perfect. 


court 


Silence having with difficulty been obtained, the 
Chief President paid his compliment to the Prince. 
When he had finished, it was for M. le Duc de Berry 
to reply. He half took off his hat, immediately put 


it back again, looked at the Chief President, and 
said, 
repeated 


a moment’s pause, he 


‘Monsieur; ” after 
he looked at the! 


‘‘ Monsieur;” then 


| M. le Duc de Berry for being devout; and al 


| the King suffered obviously. 





| move you also. 






‘*Monsieur.” Aft 





assembly, and again said, 
wards he turned towards M. 
himself was as red as fire, next to the Chief Presid: 
and finally stopped short, nothing else than “ Mon- 
sieur” having been able to issue from his mouth. | 
saw distinctly the confusion of M. le Duc de Berry 
and sweated at it; but what could bedone? ‘The 
Duc turned again towards M. d’Orleans, who lowered 
his head. Both were dismayed. At last the ¢ 

President, seeing that there was no other resource, 





V’Orleans, who, 






| finished this cruel scene by taking off his cap to M. | 


Duc de Berry, and inclining himself very low, a 
the response was finished. _ 

Two interesting chapters are dedicated to 
giving an account of the policy of the Co 
Spain at that time, the death of the first Queen 
of Philip V., his second marriage, and the in- 
trigues and fall of his mistress, the Princesse des 
Ursins. 

On the 4th of May, 1714, the Duc de Berry 
died, under very suspicious circamstances. His 
wife, as we have already hinted, was a woman 
of the most abandoned habits, shameless and 
abandoned in her licentiousness. St. Simon 
says, that “she piqued herself upon these quali- 
ties, and on her contempt for religion, ridiculi 


urt OL 


+ 
‘> 
it 


these things became insupportable to him. Her 


| gallantries were so prompt, so rapid, so un- 


measured, that he could not help seeing them.” 
The lady he describes as being “tall, handsome, 
and well-made,” and “a model of all the vices— 
avarice excepted.” Upon one occasion she pro- 
posed to one of the King’s pages, a gentlema: 





i 
l 


named La Haye, to elope with her, and terrifie 
the poor fellow out of his wits by the prospect 


of such dangerous happiness. 

St. Simon, a precisian in every respect, and a 
great stickler for the dignity of his order, makes 
a great point of the King’s sudden determination 
to legitimise his sons, the Duke de Maine and 
the Comte de Thoulouse. It was certainly 3 
bold and perilous act, and one which recoiled 
upon all concerned; for the persons intended to 
be benefited by it did not long enjoy 
advantages conferred, whilst the popularity oi 
The scheme, how- 
ever, succeeded so far, thanks to the perseverance 
of Madame de Maintenon, that the Duke 
Maine was appointed guardian of the person 
of the young heir to the throne—thus giving 
him a power which threatened to interfere with 





of the Regent. 

: . sane ook ] nl 
1e ng was growing weaker and older, 
eign was evidently drawing to its close. St 


n enters into full particulars respecting 
nts, which teresting enou 


reely care to q 


miocht 


migh t be 


physician, but which we 
n the beginning of August 1715 he fell ser J 


31] nd ' simor 
i, and tt simon 


liary recording 
the 26th of Aug 


gives a 


slow progress of death. On 


he confessed to the Cardinals de Rohan 
Bissy, and afterwards called his Court ari i 
im, which he addressed in the following words 
rentlemen, I ask y« pardon for the ! 
mple I have given you. I have much to thank y 
for the manner in which you have served 1 ; 





the attachment and fidelity ; ? 
I am very sorry I have not done for you all 
yuld have wished to do; bad times have been 
I ask for my grandson the same applica- 
tion and the same fidelity you have had forme. He 
is a child who may experience many reverses, Let 
your example be one for all my other subjects. Fol- 
low the orders my nephew will give you; he is to 
govern the realm; I hope he will govern it well; | 
hope also that you will all contribute to keep up union ; 
and that if any one falls away you will aid in bring- 
ing him back. JT feel that I am moved, and that | 
I ask your pardon. Adieu, gentle- 
men; I hope you will sometimes remember me.” 


The spectacle of the selfish old sensualist, who 


ior me. 
as I she 


the ca 


ise 














| had lived a long life with but one God and one 


object in the world—himself—lying there in state 
and using the last gasps of his pernicious exist- 
ence in prating of duty and fidelity, and offering 
the hackneyed excuse of “ bad times ” for ingrati- 
tude to his tools, is a sorry one indeed. Far be it 


+h 


from us to pronounce upon the efficacy of a death- 
bed repentance ; but we cannot believe that this 
King could purge the dragonnades and the 
horrors of the war in the Cevennes from his sou! 
by simply telling the dignitaries of the Church 
who surrounded him that he had acted on their 
advice, and that the guilt, if any, was theirs. 
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From those to whom much is 


been told upon the best authority that much will 
be required ; and the awful responsibility which 
weighs upon the office of a King is not thus 


1 of. 

licd, Madame de Maintenon 
prudence, left him. She gave 
to the domestics, and went to 


lightly to be dispose 

Ihe day before he 
with characteristic 
away her furniture 


St. Cyr. On the Ist of September 1715 he died, 
having attained the great age of seventy-seven 
years, during seventy-five of which he had 


reigned. 


Providence, perhaps, never blessed a 


man with such opportunities for doing good—and 


the end of it all was indeed vanity. 

St. Simon gives a sketch of this monarch’s 
reign; but the facts are, for the most part, too 
well known to need quotation here. His wars, 


iis extravagance in building, and his mistresses, 


have furnished the theme for a whole library of 
books. Of the character of Madame de Mainte- 
non he gives a very close analysis. He describes 
er as witty, shrewd, insinuating, but mean. 
‘Devoutness was her strong point; by that she 
governed and held her place. She found a King 
who believed himself = Apostle, because be had 
ill his life persecuted Jansenism, or what was | 


presented to him as such.” The ruling idea 
of her life was to be proclaimed Queen; but, 
— gh she was several times on the point of 
succeeding, the influence of Louvois, and perhaps 
also the > King’ sown strong instinct of what was 
langerous to himself, prevented her. So great, 
however, was the power of this woman, and so 


deadly her enmity, that, although baffled by 
Louvois in this particular, she nevertheless | 
managed to destroy the best and greatest minister | 
that ever served Louis XIV. There is little 


doubt that Louvois died poisoned, and it is evi- 
lent that before his death the King had begun to 
| his influence an oppression upon him. 

It is a curious comment upon the character of 
Louis XI\ he died “he was regretted 








. that when he 
by po one,” 








Ail, generally speaking, were glad to be delivered 
from a continual restraint, and were eager for a 
unge. Paris, tired of a dependence which had en- 

l everything, breathed again in the hope of 

v, and with joy at seeing at an end the autho 
matiy people who abused it. The provinces, 

their annihilation, 





spair at their ruin and 











hed again and leaped for joy; and the Parlia 
ind the Robe, stroyed by edicts and by revo- 
lattered t lves—the first that they 
tign the ot! that they should find them- | 
3 free. The peopl uined, overwhelmed, de 
i gay ranks to G with a scandalous delat £ r 
t leliy ce their mos irdent desires had not 
ja i 
s soon as the King was dead, St. Simon went to 
Jue d’Orl then Regent, and entertained 
vith (what think ye ?) a conversation about | 
j Du were their hats in the 
f hen d When 
t ation was all in dis r, our punctilious 
ican think of nothing better than whether 
3s are to be o r off. After this ca the 
reading of the | King’s w ind the ida- 
lous altercations which followed respecting the 
ity conferred upon the Due de Maine. 
Council of the Regency was then formed, in 
which St. Simon was included. The Regent 
venced his government with the gracious act 
storing everybody to liberty who had been 


i isoned under the /ettres de cachet of the past 
reign. Some of the stories told respecting these 

rtunates are sad enoug! One old man, who 
h been imprisoned in the Bastille thirty-five 
years for some crime of which even he himself 
was unaware, asked leay end his days in his 
rison ‘ 

[tis to be regretted that this promising be- 
ginning was not followed up in the same spirit. 
\ n once the Regent Orleans felt the reins of 
power firmly in his hands, he guided them 
according to his own fancy. He was nota tyran- 


il ruler; 
xception of 


on the contrary, 


with the single 
the execution of 


the Count Horn 


> which he is entitled to much more praise 
than bla: ume), his rule was not characterised by a 
single act of severity. But he was a sensualist 


of ‘the most degraded kind 
princely position by lowering it to the level of 
t > vilk » companions by whom he loved to be sur- 
rounded—his mistresses, his roués, and that worst 

all his creatures most delighted to 


and he sullied his 


whom he 


honour, the Abbé Dubois. 
is suppers were always in very strange company. 
misiresses— sometimes an opera girl, often 


Madame la ] 
whom he called his ro 





—and a dozen men } 
red the party. The 





Duckesse de Ber 


given, we have 


| his suite 


| great 


| without 


J requisite cheer was provided in places made expressly, 


on the same floor; all the utensils were of silver; the 
| company often lent a hand to the cooks. It was at 
these parties that the character of every one was 


passed in pg ge sters and favourites like the 
rest—with a srty which was unbridled licence. 
The galla ntrles 8, joe t and present, of the Court and of 
the Town; all old stories, disputes, jokes, absurdities, 
| were raked Up; nobody was spared. M. le Duc 
d’Orleans had his say like the rest; but very rarely 
did these discourses make the slightest impression 
upon him. The company drank as much as they 
could, inflamed themedives, said the filthiest things 
without stint, uttered impieties with emulation, and, 
when they had made a good deal of noise and were 
| very drunk, they went to bed, to recommence the 
same game next day. From the moment when 
supper was ready, business—no matter of what im- 
portance, no matter whether private or national—was 
entirely banished from view. 
Such a ruler was not likely to retrieve the 
errors and difficulties of the past reign. 
At the end of one of the chapters, referring to 
the beginning of the Regent’s government, St. 
Simon inserts the following very curious note : 


the 


Arouet, the son of a notary who was employed by 
my father and me until his death, was exiled and 
sent to Tulle at this time (the early part of 1716), for 
some verses very satirical and very impudent. I 
— not amuse myself by writing down such a 
trifle if this same Arouet, having become a great poet 
and le si under the name of Voltaire, had not | 
also become—after many tragical adventures—a man- 
ner of personage in the republic of letters, and even 
achieved a sort of importance among certain people. 

In 1716, Peter the Great paid a visit to the 
French Court, and St. Simon relates many anec- 
dotes very characteristic of that extraordinary 
|}man. The simplicity of his dress and manners, 
| the majesty of his demeanour, allied as it was 

with a certain barbarian rudeness, and, above all, 
the extent and vigour of his intellect, prodaced a 
great sensation in this world of ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Among his other peculiarities, Peter’s 
appetite excited great astonishment: 

What he ate and drank at his two regular meals is 
inconceivable, without reckoning the beer, lemonade, 
and other drinks he swall wed between these repasts, 

following bis example; a bottle or two of 
beer, as many more of wine, and occasionally liqueurs 
afterwards; at the end of the meal strong drinks, 
such as brandy, as much sometimes as a quart. 

He took his 
dignity, much to the surprise of the 
was served upon the occasion with 
of this favourite beverage by the 
egent himself. Being curious to 

Maintenon, he went to St. Cyr 
ceremony, and had a good stare at 


Parisians, and 
a silver we et 
hands of the R 
see Madame d 


any 





her, without so much as deigning to open his 
lips. In order probably to avoid his intrusion, 
Madame had ensconced herself in her bed; but 
that was no obstacle to the antocrat. The 
Czar entered her chamber, pulled back the 
window-curtains mi arriving, then the bed- 
curtains, took a good long stare at her, said not 
a word to ber—nor did she open her lips —an d, 
| without making any kind of reverence, went his 
way. 


The fourth volume opens with an account of 
Law and his scheme, and the means which the 
Regent took to overthrow the infiuence of the 
Duc du Maine. The description of the bed of 
Justice held in order to effect the fall of that 
personage and at the same time the humiliation 
of the Parliament, is interesting but lengthy. 
St. Simon enjoyed the whole scene thoroughly, 
for it was the means of destroying the party to 
whom he had been long opposed, and his was a 
soul to enjoy a triumph with anything but tem- 
perance. Witness the phrases with which he 
records his enjoyment of the President of the 
Parliament's chagrin : 

During the registration I gently passed my eyes 
over the whole assembly, and, though I constantly 
constrained them, I could not resist the temptation to 
indemnify myself upon the Chief President. I per- 
severingly overwhelmed him, therefore, a hundred 
different times during the sitting, with my hard- 
hitting regards. Insult, contempt, disdain, triumph, 
were darted at him from my eyes, and pierced him to 
the very marrow: often he lowered his eyes when 
he caught my gaze; once or twice he raised his upon 
me, and I took pleasure in annoying him by sly but 

malicious smiles, which completed his vexation. I 
bathed myseif in his rage, and amused myself by 
making him feel it. I sometimes played with him | 
by pointing him out to my two neighbours, when he 
could perceive this movement; in a word, 1 pressed 
upon him, without mercy, as heavily as I could. 

On the 15th of April 1719 “the celebrated 
and fatal Madame de Maintenon” died at St. | 


beer at the Opera-house with | 


| inspiration, 
| remain in the old paths, and who, by continually 





ee) 
Ic yr, at eighty-three years of age, and in the full 
possession of her intellect. Three months after 
wards the infamous Duchesse de Berry died, 
*‘ She was,” says St. Simon, “a strange mixture 
of pride and shamelessness, drunkenness, filthy 
conversation, debauchery of the vilest kind, and 
impiety, were her diversion, varied by occasional 
religious fits.” 

In 1720 Law fell, and the financial position of 
the kingdom was in the highest degree of con- 
fusion. About this time the projected marriage 
of the young Louis XV. with the Infanta of 
Spain was on the ¢apis, and St. Simon asked for 
and obtained the embassy to Spain for the pur- 
| pose of conducting the negotiations. The Infanta 

was then only three years old. St.Simon set out 
on his embassy on the 23rd of October, 1721, and 
arrived at Madrid on the 21st of the next month, 
Besides the immediate business of his embassy, 
he gives many interesting and curious particulars 
respecting Philip V. and his Queen, who lived, 
as he says, “in a continual ¢éte-a-téte.” 
these particulars (notably those which dis- 
tinguished a certain interview which the am- 
bassador held with the Princess of the Asturias 
had better, we think, have been omitted by Mr. 
St. John. Having successfully accomplished the 
object of his embassy, St. Simon left Madrid on 
the 24th of March, and arrived in Paris about 
the middle of April. 

The concluding chapters of this volume are 
occupied with accounts of the fall of the pom- 

| pous Maréchal Villeroy, the governor of tlie 
| young King, and the rise and fortunes of the 
adventurous and witty Lausun, who died on the 
19th of November 1722 at the age of ninety- 
three. On the 23rd of December 17238 the 
Regent himself died suddenly of apoplexy,—a 
mode of ending which could scarcely have been 
unexpected,—and here St. Simon brings his 
| memoirs to a conclusion. 

Mr. St. John deserves the thanks of the read- 
ing public for having rendered a very important 
service. The Memoirs of the Duc de St. Simon 
| has hitherto been a book more talked about than 
read. This was entirely owing to the fact that, al- 
| though it contained a vast amount of interesting 
matter, the pearls were so hidden beneath prolix 
and wearisome accounts of conversation, negotia- 
| tions, and court ceremonies, as sadly to tax the 
patience of those who wished to search them out. 
Mr. St. John has simply separated the jewels 
from the rubbish; and although it may | 
mitted he has sometimes left a little dust ad- 
hering to the former, his work is useful, and has 
been well perfo rmed. 


Some of 





The Knights of the Cross. 

London: T. UC. Newby. 
A neat, handy, and weil-written history of the 
crusades, pleasant to read and good to look upon. 
We should have had a better opinion of Mrs. 
Agar’s taste, however, had she selected som 
other a aang for her dedication than the Res 
J. W. Bellew, alias Higgins. 


By Mrs. AGar 


1858. 





RELIGION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
WuHatever may be the tendency of our age, it 
wholly in the direction of infidelity or 
scepticism. While some would reject revelatio: 
altogether, and others admit of only*a modified 
there is a chosen band content to 


is not 


studying the oracles of God, discover in them 
not only beauties hidden from the common eye. 
but a whole world of symbolical meanings, rich 
in practical instruction, and involving the highest 
subjects of human contemplation. In this class 
we must place the author of Zhe Types of Genesis 
briefly considered, as revealing the development of 
human nature in the world within, and without, and : 

the dispensations. By ANDREW JUKES, (London 

Longmans.) The book of Genesis has lately, 
more than ever, become the battle-field between 
the believer in inspiration and the so-called 
rationalist. Religion and science are here thought 
by some to stand in deadly antagonism to eac! 

other. The literal acceptation of the Mosaic 


| cosmogony has been made a sort of touchstone 


of orthodoxy. We have been told, that either we 
must believe that the material universe was 
literally made in six days, or else abandon our 
faith in inspiration altogether. Mr. Jukes, how- 
ever, lays down no such dreadful alternative. He 
says—“ Lest we should be perplexed by the long 
detail of the gradual development of Adam and 
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nis seed God gives of it in the work of seven | form a most important portion of the Divine 
In each we are shown what, in successive | revelation, and convey inspired truths of the 
| highest moment.” 





lays. 
ian, can be brought by grace out of the 
creature. Thus the seven days of creation area| The author of the following work will readily 
type of all God's work. Nothing is afterwards | agree with us in the conclusion to which we have 
revealed, but the seed of it is to be found in the | given our assent as arrived at by Archdeacon 
days of labour or in the days of rest. For in| Pratt, although the Archdeacon himself quarrels 
Genesis is hid all Scripture, as the tree is in the | seriously with him. Professor Powell has just 
seed; and in the days of creation is the seed of | published Christianity without Judaism: a Second 
all Genesis. We shali see how exactly the special | Series of Essays ; including the substance of Sermons 
work of the six days and the seventh day’s rest, | delivered in London and other places. By the Rev. 
answer in their order to the stages of develop- | Bapen Powe tt, M.A., &c. (London: Long- 
ment, which are depicted in the seven great lives | mans.) Professor Powell adopts for the mottoof his 
of Genesis. The tale is one; like Ezekiel’s vision, | work the following sentence from St. Ignatius :— 
‘awheel within a wheel,’ with ‘rings high and | “It is inconsistent to speak of Jesus Christ, and at 
dreadful, and full of eyes on every side.” The} the same time to follow Judaism; for Christianity 
seven great lives depicted to us in the book of | hath not believed in Judaism, but Judaism 
Genesis, and which, according to our author, cor-| in Christianity, that those of every tongue, 
respond with the seven days, are—‘“ Adam, or | having believed in God, might be united toge- 
human nature; Cain and Abel, or the carnal and ther.” The popular theology of our time is, ac- 
spiritual mind; Noah, or regeneration; Abraham, | cording to Mr. Powell, too much oppressed by 
or the spirit of faith; Isaac, or the spirit of son- | the narrow-minded prejudices of our Puritan 
ship; Jacob, or the spirit of sonship; Jacob, or | forefathers, and we do not, like the fathers of the 
the spirit of service; and Joseph, or suffering and | ancient Church, and even the early Reformers, 
glory.” These seven, he contends, are all repre- | draw a sufficiently broad distinction between 
sentative men. Other characters are introduced, | Judaism and Christianity. Until we discriminate 
but these stand preeminent. This, we think, is | properly between them we shall not be able to 
the weak point of the work. The author seems expatiate in the glorious freedom of the Gospel 
to start with the idea that the mystical number | dispensation. To take only the subject of geology, 
fseven in the days of creation and rest must | about which so much is now said, what, accor- 
have something correspondent in types of human | ding to our author, can be more degrading to the 
character, and so he picks out seven—certainly | intellect than the subserviency now generally 
yery prominent, perhaps the most prominent— shown to the Hebrew text? Geology and Genesis, 
individuals, whose lives are detailed in this book | he plainly tells us, cannot be reconciled, and 
of Scripture, and he says, “These seven are the | those writers only lose their labour who go about 
various shades of the true light of life, as it | to persuade us that there is no real contradiction 
appears when refracted through body, soul, and | between them. Such a person was the late Mr. 
spirit, the triangular prism of human nature; | Hugh Miller, a good geologist, and one who even 
from the red of Adam on the one hand, up to that | did much to extend the bounds of that science, 
regal purple, in which he may be said to shine | but who was so steeped in theological prejudices 
who completes and is over all the rest. Connected | that it is thought the difficulties he found in the 
with all these are other forms of life disowned of | reconciliation theory actually drove him mad. 
God, various shades, that is, and degrees of dark- | Our only course, as reasonable beings, says Mr. 
ness; but these seven lives give us all the light | Powell, is to reject altogether the Mosaic cos- 
which beams through this book. These are all | mogony as an historical account of the creation. 
representative men. But are there not other | “To make compromises, with the view of con- 
characters depicted in the book of Genesis who | ciliating prejudices, is as derogatory to the claims 
may be likewise regarded as representative men? | of truth as it is sure to be unsuccessful in its ob- 
What shall we say of Esau, and Ishmael, and All such concessions will still be 
Lot? And are there not representative women disguises will equally fail in 
as well—as Eve, and Rachel, and Sarah, and | the object. The most impenetrable panoply in 
Hagar, and Lot’s wife, and the wife of Potiphar? | which to confront error nakedness 

The author is evidently hampered by his number | truth.” The puritanical the ob- 
seven. Still he writes with great vigour and servance of the Sabbath generally incu 
earnestness, enunciates many truths, and con-| cated by our theologians is regarded by M 
lucts the reader into such trains of Powell as another trammel of Judaism, from 
cannot fail to impress him with a deeper which we should do well to free ourselves. 
tion for this portion of God’s word. That there was no primeval institution of a 

Another work, bearing chiefly on 


sus- 


ject. 
pected; all 


is the 

view of 
l- 
r. 
thought as 
venera- 


book of | Sabbath must be allowed if we reject the 


Genesis, is entitled Scripture and Science not at | historical account of the six days of creation. 
variance; with remarks on the histori | character,'| If we re je et the six days we must reject 
lenary inspiration, and surpassing importance, of the; the seventh as well. It was essentially a 


Jewish institution, and the narrative of the 
Cosmogony with its seventh day of rest was only 
intended to impress upon the Hebrew race the 
importance of their Sabbath. It i 
Sabbath, that more than anything else serve 

separate them from the surrounding nations, but 
it is no more binding upon us as Christians than 


By Joun H. Prart, 
M.A., Archdeacon of Calcutta, &e. Second edi- 
tion, with new matter. (London: Hatchard.) 
While Mr. Jukes confines himself entirely to the 
typology of Genesis, Archdeacon Pratt writes to 
show that there is no reason for the student of 
geology to forbear prosecuting his researches lest 


. ; : 
earlier chapter of Crenesis. 


was this 
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these should lead him into antagonism with any other of the Jewish institutions. How St. 
revelation. “The assertion,” he says, “not | Paul laboured to prove to his Gentile converts 


their entire freedom from such bondage is well 
known. “The omission of any reference to previous 
obligations (which, if they had existed, were 
certainly unknown) is emphatic. Any supposed 
universal law given to the Patriarchs would 
clearly have required to be revived; but no 
intimation, or even allusion of the kind is to be 
was at one time thought to militate as much , found in the records of the Apostolic teaching. 
against revelation as the recent investigations of |. . Such a reference, for example, was mani- 
geology. But as it has been shown in the former | festly requisite for any revival of a primeval 
case that the Bible expressed itself in terms com- | Sabbath, had it been contemplated, as imagined 
prehensible to the science of men at the time | by some ; but it is needless to say no such inti- 
when it was written, and as even still we talk | mation can be found.” In conclusion, our pro- 
figuratively ofthe sun’s moving, Why should any- 
one attempt to proscribe the study of geology | Testament observances into Christianity under 
because it seems to be antagonistic tothe opening the plea of utility and policy, is to disparage 
chapters in Genesis? There is much truth in| Divine authority. Expediency is not to be set 
this. The argument against revelation, taken | up against truth ; the sole rule of a consistent 
from the notion of the earth, is now almost en- | Christian, in such matters, must be the Gospel, 
tirely abandoned. No one, in fact, except for | in its full and final disclosure in the Apostolic 
Opposition’s sake, says anything about it. The | writings. To adopt any other rule is to pretend 
Bible was not written to teach us science, but | to know more of the will of God than is revealed.” 
religion ; and we entirely agree with Archdeacon | From this brief outline of Professor Powell's 
Pratt in his conclusion—“ that the earlier chap- | book our readers will perceive that he is a plain- 
ters of the sacred volume, in which the seeds of | speaking, bold writer. His present work is, to 
variance have been supposed to lie, are of ines- | some extent, the complement of a former one, 
timable value to us, although they touch slightly | which was assailed with much virulence. He 
and obscurely upon natural phenomena, as they | retracts nothing, however, and apologises for 


unfrequently made, that the discoveries of science 
are opposed to the declarations of Holy Serip- 
ture, is as mischievous as it is false, since it tends 
both to call in question the inspiration of the 
sacred volume, and to throw discredit upon sci- 
entific pursuits.” The now universally received 
theory of the motion of the earth round the sun 





fessor argues that—“ To attempt to introduce Old | 


! ° ° . 1 . ° 
nothing, consoling himself with the idea that 


‘**the perception and acknowledgment of Christian 


| truth will increase with the progress of human 


enlightenment.” Commending Mr. Powell’s work 
for its honesty and sincerity of purpose, we leave 
it to others to bring objections against it, which, 
upon their appearance, we promise to lay faith- 
fully before our readers. 

The Di cu i € of the H ly Eu harist Inve stigated 
Modern Innovations on its Purity Examined and 
bre u fi tl tie T St C7 iplure, the Ti stimoi y Oo; 
the Ancient Fathers, and the Declarations 4 
of England. By the Rev. Joun Dore 
ScuompBerG, B.A., of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, c. London: Hope.) A very elear 
resumé of the whole controversy relating to the 
Holy Eucharist is here offered to the reader. Mr 
Schomberg describes its original institution, shows 
the light in which it was regarded by the ] 
Christians, the opinions prevalent respect 
in the Nicene and the erroneous 
subsequently propounded. The latter he classes 
under the three heads of transubstantiation, con- 
substantiation, and impanation. The last-men- 
tioned is, he says, the view entertained by Doctor 
Pusey, Archdeacon Denison, and all that school 
of theologians who hold with the “ Tracts for the 
Times.” Isis not, however, the doctrine of the 
Church of England, as laid down in her articles 
and formularies. Archbishop Cranmer and Dr. 
Pusey are at variance, and whatever may be his 
respect for the learning and industry of the last- 
named divine, he does not hesitate to charge hin 
with maintaining a most dangerous error—one 
totally at variance with scripture, and with the 
teaching of that Church of which he is an 
ordained minister. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


Curtosities of Notural History. By Francis F. 
Buckianp, M.A. London: Bentley. 

A son of Dr. Buckland is asserting an here- 

ditary claim to scientific renown. His first essay 

is before us, and it is entitled to honour. Mr. 

Buckland tells us that he was accustomed to 


assist his father in his geological excursions, that 





he was easily encouraged to take notes of all that 
he observed; that this good habit he has sedu- 
lously cultivated; that thus he has collected a 
large quantity of of more or less value, 
from which he has selected the most curious for a 
is rather to attract the 


notes, 


volume, whose obje ct it 


reader to the study of natural history by glimpses 





of the wonders that will be revealed to him, th 
j 


to play the part of teacher and 





instruct him in 
the science itself. 


It is, in fact, a collection ot t 


anecdotes anu 


reminiscences, extremely amusing and written 
a most pleasant style. “The 
Horse-pond” introduces a full 
various animal and vegetable forms that flourish 
in that unsavoury A chapter on rats, 
which, we believe, appeared first in the Quarterly 
Review, gives the most complete history ever col- 
lectedjof that domestic pest, and the anecdotes 
told of its sagacity almost tempts to forgiveness 
The Cobra di Capello occupies 
another essay. ‘Then there is a capital chapter 
on Fish and Fishing, and lastly, “* My Mon! 
Jacko,” is the excuse for a discourse about mon- 
keys in general. 
“White's Selborne,” we have had n 
pleasant gossipping note-book of natural 





Hunt in the 


account of the 


1} 
worid, 


of its thefts. 





Since 
suc 
season 


which comes at the very 


> 





history as this 
when it will be most welcome, for a fitter Christ- 
mas present it would ke difficult to find, nor one 
in which boys and girls, as well as “grown-up ” 
folk, will more delight. A few extracts will 
serve to show Mr. Buckland’s style, and will cer- 
tainly tempt the reader to further acquaintance 
with so agreeable a volume. 

A recent report from the French Tribunals 
makes known the existence of 

THE TRUMPET-RAT. 

Pliny, Buffon, and Lacepede bave made us ac- 
quainted with the races of animals which inhabit the 
two hemispheres; but none of these savants, any 
more than the naturalists their successors, have made 
mention of the “ trumpet-rat,” and a search for it 
among the antediluvian animals discovered by science 

will be equally unsuccessful. The ‘trumpet-rat” is 
| modern; its exi-tence dates from the time the Zouaves 
were in Africa. The action at law brought by M. 
Triguel against Girome, a retired Zouave (ancient 
Zouave), makes us believe that this is the animal in 
question. 
| “The Plaintif:— Gentlemen, this individual has 
(4/,), and has at the 


| cheated me out of 100 francs 
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same time wilfully abused my confidence. He knows 
that I am much interested in geology, antiquities, 
natural sciences. 1 have collections of fossils, of 
medals, of shells, of rare animals, of curious plants. 
One day he called upon me, and said: ‘Sir, 1 have 
a kind of animal which has never been mentioned by 
any naturalist.’ ‘What is it, Sir?’ ‘It is “the 
trumpet-rat.”’ ‘ What do you call the trumpet-rat ?’ 
‘Sir, as the name indicates, it is a rat which has a 
trumpet.’ ‘ Where is it?’ ‘On his nose like a rhi- 
noceros.’ ‘And you have it alive?’ ‘Alive and 
well; if you wish to see it, you have only to come to 
my house.’ ‘ Directly; come along.’ was very 
anxious to see this strange animal. We arrive at his 
house; and he shows me in a cage an enormous rat, 
very lively and in good condition, and which really 
had on its nose a sort of slender excrescence about 
two centimetres long (two-thirds of an inch), covered 
with hair like the body of the animal, with vertebre 
in it, and (a most extraordinary thing) larger at the 
summit than at the base—the contrary to what it 
ought to be in the usual course of things. I ask to 
examine this phenomenon; he puts it in my hand, 
and holds its paws and head that I might examine at 
my ease this extraordinary trumpet. I ask him if it 
were not a dupe and a mystification, and, to convince 
myself, I take a pin and force it into the trumpet. 
The animal cried out, winced, and a drop of blood 
came from the prick. The experiment was conclu- 
sive; it was really a trumpet forming a part of the 
rat. I wonder. I ask this man if he would sell his 
rat. He answers in the affirmative. I ask his price; 
fifty francs. I pay it without any bargaining; and 
I bring the animal home. I invite my friends and 
servants to see it; the cry of admiration was uni- 
versal; I was enchanted. Some one says to me: 
* You ought to procure a female’ (this was a male.) 
I had thought of that; but, having seen but one rat 
at the house of the person who sold it to me, I con- 
cluded that he had no more. I determined, therefore, 
to go directly to see; and I ask him if it were pos- 
sible to get a female. ‘ Nothing easier,’ he answered 
me; ‘I have written to Africa, and they have sent me 
many trumpet-rats, of which I have two females.’ 
With these words, he brings out a cage full of rats 
like that which he had sold me. He chooses me a 
female, for which I pay him fifty frances (22.) I carry 
it off more enchanted than ever. Some months after- 
wards the female has young; I look at them—they 
had not trumpets. I say to myself: ‘ Without doubt 
they will sprout hereafter, like the elephants’ tusks.’ 
I wait one month, two months, six months; every 
day I look at the nose of my rats, but the trumpet 
never appeared. In a house where I go frequently I 
make the acquaintance of an officer who had served a 
long time in Africa. ‘Tell me,’ I says to him one 
day, ‘you have been in Africa—do you know the 
trumpet-rats?’ ‘ Perfectly,’ he answers me. ‘Ah! 
then you can inform me.’ I then tell him my story. 
Then this gentleman began to laugh as though his 
sides would split. I say to myself: ‘ Certainly, then, 
I have been duped.’ When he was calm, I beg him 
to explain the motive of his hilarity. Then he tells 
me what follows: The trumpet-rat, he tells me, is not 
a supernatural thing; itis an invention due to the 
leisure moments of the Zouave. This is how they 
make them: You take two rats; you tie their paws 
firmly on a board, the nose of one close to the end of 
the tail of the other; with a penknife or a lancet you 


make an incision into the nose of the rat which is | : ae § : 
4 ch 18 | overcame his sense of right, and he invariably 


hindermost, and you graft it into the incision on the 
nose; you tie firmly the muzzle to the tail, and you 
leave the two rats in this position for forty-eight 
hours. At theend of the time the union has taken 
place, and the two parts are grown together; then 
you cut off the tail of the rat + f 








required length, and let him go, but still keep the 
other tied to the board, but with his h 
you give him something to eat. At 
month or more the wound is perfectly healed, and the 
eyes of the most curious scrutators would not see a 
trace of the grafting. This what these Zouaves do; 
the rats have no trumpet—you have been de- 
ceived,’ (les rats n’ont pas ne trompe; vous avez été 
trompé). 

“On the part of the defendant, it was urged that 
he had certainly made up the rats as has been stated, 
but he affirms that he had not sold them to the 
plaintiff as rats ‘ born’ with a trumpet. 

“* The President.—Is this true, M. Triguel ? 

“ M. Triguel.—You understand, Sir, after the ex- 
periment which I made with the prick of the pin, 
which bled and made the animal cry, I onght to 
believe that the trumpet was natural. 

“ The President.—Then the defendant told you that 
it was a particular kind of rat? 

* The Plaintiff-—Yes, without doubt. 

“ The Defendant.—In fact—it is a particular kind 
of rat. 

‘“The opinion of the Court was that the action 
would not hold good. Verdict for the Zouave.”— 
Gaz. des Trib. 

To my mind, this story seems almost impossible— 
not that the tail of one rat would not grow on to the 
nose of another, for I believe it would, were the ope- 
ration properly performed; but I confess that, if I 
were told to tie a rat down in such a manner that he 
could not move for eight-and-forty hours, I should 
express my inability so to do, 
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| supper. 





| grew brighter and brighter 
| warmer and warmer, till at last it became unplea- | 
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| his pocket, but put him in the boot of his "bus to act 
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Here is a remarkable instance of 


A TAME RAT. 

Some time ago the driver of a Bow and Stratford 
omnibus was moving some trusses of hay in his 
hay-loft, when snugly coiled up in a corner, he found 
a little miserable-looking rat, whose mamma having 
carfully tucked him up in bed, had gone out ona 
foraging expedition to find something for her darling’s 





The little fellow being of a remarkably pie- 
bald colour, excited the pity of the omnibus man, who 
took him up, and bronght him home to his family. 
The little children soon took to their new pet, and 
named bim Ikey, after their eldest brother, whose 
name was Isaac. The little creature soon grew up, 
and reciprocated the kindness he had received, by 
excessive tameness towards every member of the 
family. He was therefore allowed to roam about the 
house at perfect liberty. His favourite seat was 
inside the fender, or on the clean white hearth, but, 
strange to say, he would never get on it unless it was 
perfectly clean. On one occasion, when the good-wife | 
was cleaning the hearth, she gave Master Rat a push; 
up he jumped on the hob, and finding it an agree- 
able resting - place, there he stayed. As the fire | 
so the hob became | 


santly hot; but he would not move from his perch 
till the hair on his legs and body became quite singed 
with the heat. His master had perfect control over 
him, and made for his special benefit, a little whip, | 
with which he taught him to sit upon his hind legs in 
a begging posture, jump through a whalebone hoop, 
drag a small cart to which he was harnessed, carry 
sticks, money, &c. in his mouth, and perform many 
other amusing tricks. The rat perfectly understood | 
the meaning of the whip, for whenever it was pro- | 
duced, and his master’s countenance betrayed coming 

wrath, in fear and trembling he would scamper up | 
the sides of the room or up the curtains, and perch | 
himself on the cornice; waiting there, till a kind word 
from his master brought him down again, hopping 
about, and squeaking with delight. In these gambols 
of mirth he would run so fast round after his tail, that 
it was almost impossible to distinguish what the whir- 
ling object was. At night he would exhibit another 
cat-like habit, for he would stretch himself out at full 
length before the fire on the rug, seeming to enjoy 
this luxurious way of warming himself. This love 
of warmth made him sometimes a troublesome crea- 
ture, for when he found the fire going out and the 
room becoming cold, he would creep upinto his master’s 
bed, and try to insert his little body under the clothes. 
He was never allowed to remain here long, but was 
made to decamp as soon as his presence was «discovered. | 
He then took up his refuge in the folds of his master’s 

clothes which were placed on a chair, and of these he 

was allowed to retain quiet possession till the morning. 

The master became so fond of his rat that he taught 

him at the word of command, “ Come along, Ikey,” 

to jump into his great-coat pocket in the morning, 

when he went out to his daily occupation of driving | 
the ’’bus. He did not, however, carry him all day in | 


as guard to his dinner. But why did not the rat eat 
up his master’s dinner ?—because, as said the man, 


| “I always gives him his bellyful when I has my 


| own breakfast before starting.” 


The dinner was never 
touched, except when it happened to consist of plum- 
pudding. This Ikey could not resist; his greediness | 


| devoured the plums, leaving the less dainty parts of 


| the repast for his master. 


The rat acted as a famous 


| guard to the provisions ; for whenever any of the idle 


ich is in front to the | 


1 loose, and | 
re end of a} 


fellows who are always seen lounging about the 
public-houses where the omnibuses bait attempted to 
commit a theft, and rua off with the bundle out of 
the boot, Ikey would fly out at them from under the 
straw, and effectually put to flight the robbers. At 
night he was taken home in his master’s pocket, and 
partook of the family supper; but if any strangers 
happened to be present he was taken with a shy fit, 
and, in spite of his hunger, secreted himself till they 
had gone. His teeth, after a time, became bad and 
worn out; and the children, finding this out, delighted 
to give him a sort of hard cake made of treacle, called 
in infant parlance jumbles, or brandy-snacks. Of 
these Ikey in his younger days was very fond; but 
now, on the contrary, they gave him much trouble to 
masticate, and his perseverance and rage when attack- 
ing the said brandy-snacks caused the young folks 
many a hearty laugh. 
Here is a story of 
THE HAPPY FAMILY. 
Conversing with the proprietor of the “ Happy | 
Family” which stands on Waterloo-bridge, I was | 
informed that this exhibition had been in his family | 
upwards of thirty years; and that the mode he got | 
the animals to agree was by placing always young | 
ones in the cage in the place of those who died. The | 
magpie was the patriarch of the cage; he had had 
this bird five years hopping about and chattering. 
The next to the magpie was the starling; he had | 
been in the cage two years. He left all the creatures 
in the cage together regularly every night—owls, 
rats, rabbits, jackdaws, dogs, &c.; but he was obliged 
always to take the monkey out and put him in a dif- 
ferent place—he was so very mischievous, and kept | 


all the other animals awake, teasing them when they 








were asleep. ‘ Ah,” said he, “them monkeys jg 
awful blackguards !” 
CANNIBALISM. 

I was witness to the following circumstance: 4 
dog had been killing some rats for a match, and one 
wounded rat was left alive in the rat-pit. Twenty 
other rats were then placed in for another dog. These 
fresh comers found out the wounded one, and instantly, 
though there were many people looking on, set upon 
him and killed him then and there. One of the rats 
seemed to take the part of the wounded one, but a 
gigantic rat left the wounded one he was murdering 
and attacked the would-be rescuer and killed him also, 
This seems a wise provision, though, at first sight, g 
cruel one. If a wounded rat got into a hole, he would 
linger there perhaps many days in a dying state. His 
fellow-rats, however, soon find him out and put him 
out of his misery. At the same time it is a salutary 
check upon their increase, for a colony of rats has thus 
in itself the elements of self-destruction. Were all to 
live, there would not be sufficient food for their exis:- 


' ence; some must die, and those are killed who are dis. 
| abled from foraging for themselves. 


In this way, too, 
one poisoned rat often kills more; his neighbours eet 
his body, and with it the poison. But it appears that 
the rats have found out what poison is, for a gentle- 
man with whom I was conversing on the subject in- 
formed me that he knew a case where poison having 
been placed down for rats, a pair of old ones drove 
their young away from it, and filled up the holes where 
it was placed, so that they should not get at it. 
GORMANDISING SNAKES, 

Snakes sometimes miscalculate the stretching 
powers of their stomachs, and swallow not only move 
than is good for them, but even so much that th 
actually burst from repletion. In the Museum of t 
Royal College of Surgeons are three preparations 
illustrating the point—viz., No. 308, a small s 
from Demerara, with the stomach exposed, which 
contains a fish, the diameter of which equals the ordi- 
nary breadth of the snake itself. The tail of the 
snake is rounded and slender, showing it to be 
a land species, which (occasionally at least) 
seeks its food in the water. Again, preparation 
508 B—a small snake with the stomach ex- 
posed, showing a rodent quadruped more than 
twice the size of the snake itself. The skin of the 
muzzle has been lacerated where the animal was 
seized by the snake. Thirdly, we have a snake with 
a toad projecting from an opening in the belly. 1 
have read somewhere of a boa-constrictor who was 
found dead, having swallowed a goat; the horns of 
the goat had not been digested, and had ulcerated a 
hole through its side, thus killing it. This story 
reminds me of the Esquimaux plan of catching Polar 
bears. A bit of strong whalebone is coiled up and 
inserted into the centre of a bit of whale’s fat, and 
left in the bear’s track; the bear swallows it. ° 
fat soon becomes dissolved, and the whalebo 
springing out straight in the stomach, ultimately 
destroys the unfortunate animal! 

We conclude with Mr. Buckland’s notes on 

RAT-SKINS, 

In the place where these bones are stacked were 
plenty of rats. It is walled round; and in the inside 
of the wall are several holesleft. When the bones are 
taken out, the rats, finding themselves becoming ex- 
posed, endeavour to conceal themselves in the holes. 
These holes are only just deep enough to contain ha! 
their bodies; and their tails are left exposed, capita 
handles for the men to catch them by. They are placed, 
when caught, in cages, and carried off. But what be- 
comes of them? We have heard that their skins are 
used to make gloves. I have inquired in many glove- 
shops in London for gloves of this description ; an 
friends in Paris have also made the same inquiries, 
but without success. Either they are not used for this 
purpose, or, what is more probable, the glove-dealers 
won't own to rat-skins in their gloves. By way of 
testing the fact, I have tanned several rat-skins ; and 
the result of my experiment is that, in a prepared state, 
the skins are very thin and very fragile; still, however, 
they might be made into gloves of a very delicate 4 
scription. The thumbs of gloves are generally of a‘ 
ferent kind of Jeather to that of the rest of the glove. 
Rat-skins would do well for the thumb partof the glove. 
Small delicate hairs are often seen still adhering to 
gloves—I am keeping a sharp look-out for these, to 
examine them with a microscope. The structure of 4 
rat’s hair is very peculiar, and is unaltered by being 
immersed in tanning; so that, if I could find the hair of 
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| a rat still remaining on the skin which forms the glove 


I could verify the fact of rat-skins being used by the 
French furriers. Plate Il. Fig. 2, gives the appear- 
ance of a rat’s hair under the microscope. Not very 
long ago, a portion of hard, dry skin was found 
underneath the bossed head of a huge iron nail that 
was fixed into the door ofthe Chapter-house at West- 
minster. Upon this skin were found several hairs. 


| Mr. Quekett, curator of the museum of the College of 


Surgeons, recognised this hair to be human, and 
asserted that it belonged to a fair-haired person. In 
former times, the Danes used to come up the mouths of 
the English rivers to pillage the churches. When 
they were caught, they were skinned, and their skins 
nailed to the door of the church they attacked. In 
the course of time, all the exposed portion would peel 
off; that covered by the nail would remain protected, 
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and thus bear testimony to the cruelty of our ances- 
tors. In the College of Surgeons may be seen three 
specimens of human skin, presented by Mr. Albert 
Hay, viz.: —‘ Portion of human skin, said to be that 
of a Dane, from the door of a church at Hadstock, 
Essex ; ” a second specimen is from Copford, in Essex ; 
and a third from “ The North door of Worcester Ca- 
thedral.” Again: a murder was by means of a few 
hairs brought home to a cruel woman who had cut 
the throat of her little daughter. These hairs were 
found on a knife and razor, and sent to an eminent 
microscopist for examination. They came back la- 
belled, ‘‘ Hairs of a squirrel.” Now, this fact con- 
victed the woman, as it was the link wanting in the 
chain of evidence. The poor child, when murdered, 
had on a boa made of squirrel’s hair, and some of the 
hair had adhered to the knife when the murder was 
committed. Should the idea of converting rat-skins 
come into operation, my friend Mr. Coulson suggests 


opening a trade with the Chinese for the skins of the | 


rats which they eat. This would be a new feature in 
the fur trade. Even in England rats’ skins have been 
sometimes used for the purpose of clothing; but this, 
a3 will appear from the following paragraph extracted 
from an old newspaper, was more for ornament 
than use :—“ An ingenious individual from Liskeard, 
Cornwall, has for some time past been exhibiting him- 
self in a dress composed from top to toe of rat-skins, 
which he has been collecting for three years and a 
half. The dress was made entirely by himself: it 
consists of hat, neckerchief, coat, waistcoat, trousers, 
tippet, gaiters, and shoes. The number of rats re- 
quired to complete the suit was 670; and the indi- 
vidual, when thus dressed, appears exactly like one 


of the Esquimaux described in the travels of Parry | 
The tippet, or boa, is composed of the | 


and Ross, 
pieces of skin immediately round the tails of the rats, 
and is a very curious part of the dress, containing about 
600 tails—and those none of the shortest.” Again: 
“A lady in town (Glasgow) has just now a pair of 
shoes, of exquisite workmanship, the upper part being 
made of the skins of rats. The leather is exceedingly 
smooth, and as soft as the finest kid, and appearsstout 
nd firm. It took six skins to make the pair of shoes, 
as the back of the skin is the only part stout enough 
oruse.” An eminent skin-merchant in the City in- 
formed me, that several years ago a batch of several 
thousand rat-skins were imported from France, but 
they did not answer for manufacturing purposes, as 
they were too small, and too fine intexture. None 
are now imported that he knows of. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Sporting in both Hemispheres. By J. D'Ev 
Esq. London: Routledge. 
Mountains and Cities; or, the Home of our Princess. 
By Sisetia Jones. London: Newby. 
Mr. D’Ewes passed many years in India. He 
has traversed a great part of the European con- 
finent, gun in hand, and he has enjoyed field 
sports in Australia, the Cape de Verde Islands, 
and in China. His reminiscences of these pleasant 
expeditions form the contents of the volume 
before us, which can only be described, and will 
be best recommended, by extracts. But before 
we turn to these, it may be interesting to note 
that from his intimate experience of India he has 
come to the conclusion that the cause of the 
mutiny was religious fanaticism. It is, he says, 
the only point on which all sects and castes could 





ES, 


be brought to act together; and it was probably 


produced by imprudent attempts at conver- 


sion among the higher castes. At this moment | 
every opinion of the experienced on this subject is | 


valuable. 
WILD SPORTS AT ELLORA. 


On the first break of day, having assembled a num- | 
ber of coolies as beaters, and taken a delightful bath 


in one of the sacred fountains, we proceeded to beat 
the surrounding country for game of all kinds. The 
crowing of thejungle-fowl, invisible indeed themselves, 
but heard in every direction through the forest, was 
the first sound that saluted our ears. 


now and then rose with a startling whir before the | 


beaters, or an antelope, lynx, or hare darted across 
our path; emerging from the deep shade, and getting 
into comparatively open ground, intersected by 
Tavines full of scrub and low jungle, the solitary 
florican and coveys of black partride afforded us 
ample sport. Now and then the ominous print of a 
tiger’s or chetah’s foot on the sandy bed of a nullah* 
proclaimed the presence of these marauders at no 
very great distance; but we only obtained the sight 
of one tiger during this visit we made to Ellora, and 
that was when returning late one evening through 
4 glade of the forest we distinctly observed a magni- 
ficent royal tiger stalk majestically across the same 
opening we were pursuing, about two hundred yards in 
advance, but without taking the slightest notice of us. 
The following night, Johnson, having selected a tree to 
Suit his purpose, adopted his usual method of obtain- 
ing a shot at the animal, and having fastened a goat 








* Dry water-course. 


A fine peacock | 


to the trunk of a large tamarind-tree, established 
himself in a fork of the branches some thirty or forty 
feet above, with his two rifles conveniently placed to 
his hand. I mounted a banyan-tree close by, with 
my double gun loaded with ball. Several hours of 
the early part of the moonlight night were most un- 
comfortably spent (by me at least), undisturbed by 
any sound save the cries of wild animals in the dis- 
tance, and the bleatings of the kid beneath us. At 
| length, when nearly wearied out, and very much dis- 
| posed to descend from my elevated position, and return 
| to my couch amongst the gods, I espied a large grey 
| wolf issue from the forest, and make his way in a 
slow, clumsy canter towards our place of concealment. 
He had no sooner made a short ravenous snap at the 
poor goat, than I heard the sharp crack of John- 
| 
| 
| 
| 








son’s rifle, and observed the wolf totter and fall on his 
side, make one or two convulsive contortions, and 
evidently expire. No other beast came near us 
during the night, that we could discern, which John- 
son attributed to the dead body of the wolf, and at 
the first blush of dawn we were very glad to beat a 
retreat to our tents. Porcupines, of a large size, were 
very common in the vicinity of the Caves, and we 
killed several. We visited some plains situated be- 
yond the woody districts around us, which elk an l 
neilghau (blue cow) were known to frequent. The 
great difficulty was to be able to stalk these ex- 
tremely shy animals, or obtain any cover or hiding- 
place from whence to obtain a shot at them. Having 
reached the extremity of the jungle, we observed 
about half-a-dozen neilghau feeding on an open spot 
on the plain beyond, and with no apparent cover or 
mode of concealment of any kind within many hun- 
dred yards of them. They were very large animals, 
full sixteen hands high, of a blue dun colour, and a 
| sort of mixed breed between the deer and the cow. 
Johnson, on looking carefully around, espied a nullah 
or dry water-course, through the bed of which he 
thought we migh arrive within shot of the game; 
and accordingly we began to creep with much caution 
along the rugged sides of the ravine, which, although 
circuitous in its course, evidently took the direction 
we desired. Many more minutes elapsed of difficult 
and dangerous progression, when, upon furtively 
glancing over the edge of our retreat, we discovered 
that we were within a hundred and fifty yards of the 
neilghau, and that another turn of the nullah would 
bring us within easy shot of them. They were seven 
in number, and we agreed, in a low whisper, which 
to select for our respective guns. And now arrived 
the most anxious period of our course. i | 
an angle before us, it was our intention to rise with 
the utmost caution, and resting our riffes, if possible, 
on the sides of the ravine, take a steady and delibe- 
rate shot at the unconscious beasts. This spot was 
gained and passed, and we were proceeding to put 
the latter part of our intentions into execution, when 
suddenly, and within a few yards of us, we were 
startled by a harsh roar, or rather screech, and a large 
chetah sprang up before us, that had evidently been 
watching the neilghau with quite as much anxiety as 
we had, and probably with much greater appetite. 
We saluted him on his retreat with the united con- 
tents of our guns, but without much damage to his 
person or speed, and had the annoyance of observing 
the deer bound away and vanish in the distance. 


’ 


This is a novelty: 
GUINEA-FOWL 
At length a combined rushing of the dogs beneath, 
| and an exclamation of Peter above, proclaimed the 
game was on foot, and the united discharge of several 
guns, in much closer proximity to me than I admired, 
that it had been seen, and the howling of one of the 
dogs, that something had been hit, which was indeed 
the case, the bulldog-headed pointer having received 
| some shots in his jowl; but no appearance of any 
game could I see. I was told I must ‘look low,” 
and keep my eyes fixed on every opening and com- 
paratively thin part of the scrub, as the guinea-fowl 
never rose unless they were very hard pressed. The 
| under cover, as we descended, or rather scrambled 
down the mountain, became much thinner, and by 
the movements of the dogs we could perceive that the 
birds were running before us. The great object of 
the sportsmen was how to head them, or, at all events, 
come up with them, in which attempt some most 
| ludicrous and rather dangerous adventuresensued. A 
gallant lieutenant of her Majesty Donna Maria, wh« 
had been pushing forward at a great pace on the com- 
paratively open ground, with hopes of being in time 
for the ‘‘ bouquet,” when the game emerged from the 
cover, slipped, and fell backwards on the shifting soil. 
The last glimpse I caught of him, as he vanished 
from my sight round a corner of the hill, was sliding 
| in an impetuous course, his gun, which he still held 
| upright, and always cocked, having exploded between 
| his legs. I very much feared that he would bedashed 
| down some precipice, but he was afterwards disco- 
| vered brought up by, and ensconced amidst, some 
| bushes, more frightened than hurt. In the mean 
| 
| 
i 
| 
} 


SHOOTING. 


time, my companions, who had either better eyes, or, 
at all events, were more accustomed to this kind of 
shooting than myself, discharged their guns fre- 
| quently at some objects amongst the creepers, which 
I presume were guinea-fowl—an hypothesis I was 
confirmed in by the colley dog making his appearance, 
jafter a long absence, his mouth covered with the 





On turning | 




















feathers of one of those birds, the carcass of which he 
had probably devoured; but as yet I had not been 
able to distinguish one of them; and having the 
example of the missing lieutenant before my eyes, did 
not like to hurry over the slippery and treacherous 
surface of the mountain. At length the cries of Peter 
and his boys, and more shots evidently at some ob- 
jects in immediate contiguity with the shooters, who 
I suspect aimed at the long grass and plants agitated 
by the movements of the birds underneath, denoted 
the immediate vicinity of the guinea-fowl, and the 
probability of their soon breaking cover. Never 
having seen this variety of the gullinaceous tribe in 
its wild state, I was very anxious to get a fair shot 
at them, and shifted my quarters to a piece of stand- 
ing maize, or Indian corn, where I considered they 
would very likely direct their course; indeed, I had 
not long taken up my position, where I could com- 
mand a small strip of bare and open surface lying 
between the cover and the maize, when I perceived 
a column of these curious yet beautiful birds 
stealthily creeping out in single file in the direction 
I had anticipated. I managed so to get their heads 
in line as to kill, or rather pot, two with the first 
barrel, and knock over another by a running shot 
with the second. The whole flock, amounting to 
about twenty in number, were now in the standing 
Indian corn, which was thickly interwoven with 
weeds at the bottom. This we surrounded, or rather 
they did (as, fearing the over-excitability of my Por- 
tuguese companions, I kept at a respectful distance), 
and by dint of the strenuous exertions of Peter and 
his boys and dogs, six more guinea-fowl were added 
to our bag. They were very fine fat Lirds, and 
weighed several pounds each. Their plumage was 
much the same as the tame species in our own farm- 
yards, but rather darker. I had an opportunity of 
testing their flavour at the cabin table of the corvette, 
where I was invited to dine with my fellow-sports- 
men the same evening; and although rather hard and 
tough, from want of keeping, they were by no means 
bad eating as a réti, and, with certain vegetable 
additions, made an excellent soup. 
SPORTING IN BADEN-BADEN. 

The birds were pretty well grown by the middle of 
August, and in large coveys. I killed, also, a fair 
share of hares and leverets; and about the beginning 
of September did not neglect a pheasant when he 
came in the way, so that the price of my game, with 
the exception of the Jittle I saved for my own eating, 
amounted to a good round sum at Baden-Baden in the 
course of the two months, and went far towards the 
expenses of the chasse. I obtained a Napoleon each 
for roedeer, and five francs fora pheasant. About the 
latter end of September I was compelled by circum- 
stances to return to England, and therefore made over 
my shootings to two English gentlemen who were 
anxious to takethem. They were not so fortunate as 
I was, as the Revolution breaking out shortly after- 
wards, they lost both their guns and dogs, and were 
even glad to escape with their lives. Nearly all the 
game in M. Voelker’s and the surrounding jagden 
were destroyed by the peasantry curing the period of 
this revolution, and is only now slowly recovering its 
former abundance. Few countries, however, possess 
the same local advantages for its propagation and 
preservation as the Grand Duchy of Baden-Baden. 
Although the trout and grayling in its rivers are not 
generally very large, still they are abundant. 


| Nothing can be more picturesque and exquisitely 











beautiful than many of its valleys; and the facilities 
afforded by the railway for exchanging the rough habits 
of the sportsman for all the elegancies, luxuries, and 
amusements of civilised life in the most delightful 
watering-place in the world, in the space of a few 
hours at most, all tend to render this country a most 
eligible temporary residence for the wanderer in search 
of the pictureque, with sport and economy combined. 

Miss Jones describes a tour in Prussia, apropos 
of the coming union. She went everywhere and 
saw everything. She is an indefatigable sight- 
seer, and wields a very fluent pen. Her notes 
are by no means taken in shorthand. Most ot 
what she describes is familiar enough to tourists; 
but she did contrive to look a little further into 
the inner life of the people than is the custom of 
summer travellers, who usually content them- 
selves with glancing at the principal streets ot 
the towns and the most famous scenes in the 
country, and pronouncing thereupon a dogmatical 
opinion both upon country and people, although 
they have known of the latter nothing more than 
can be seen in the streets, at a railway station, or 
in an hotel. Mrs. (or Miss) Jones was not so 
easily satisfied; she would view the people with 
her own eyes in their own homes. Thus she 
tells us that she was very desirous to make 
acquaintance with a German kitchen, and she 
stealthily explored 

THE WORLD BELOW STAIRS. 

One morning, being up unusually early, and having 
mistaken the hour, I made a sortie from my room to 
see how the world was getting on, and why Yettchen 
had not brought me my coffee; for I had forgotten to 
wind up my watch, and had, therefore, no clue for 
discovering the hour of theday. I knocked gently 
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at the door of the room adjoining my own. 








still; so, receiving no answer, I vent to raise the 
latch, and peeped in. It was the kitcher _ Nobody 
was to be seen; so I advanced a step or ), for the 
purpose of making discoveries as any ie cnliarities 
in domestic economy or household arrangements. 
The stove was placed in one corner of the room, and 
resembled a bright steel table; it was circular, and 
about three feet and a-half in diameter. In this 
were four or five holes, made to receive diffe- 


rent-sized copper vessels, with covers, and a kettle of 
same material, for water. The fuel was laid into 
lerneath, and the whole apparatus 
heated, with little expense of coal, cinders or 
coke, either of which are in frequent use. The 
arrangement for cooking, with its beautifully bright 
stove and stewpans, free from all appearance of dust 
and blacks, looked quite a ladylike business; and no 
wonder that the Ge rmat 1 ladies occupy themselves 
with the directing rverlooking the dressing of 






this stove un thus 


was 





and 





their dinners. Soups and vegetab bles are stewed in 
these dainty saucepans, and the roasting, or braten, 
as they call it, is only performed by placing the meat 
r poultry in the bottom of one of them, with sufficient 






utter to prevent its burning. It rem ains thus until 
the underside is a nice brown, when it is turned and 
basted, and es. on, until each part is well dressed. [I 


saw, some time after, a brace of partridges cooked in 
manner, and they looked quite as tempting as 
when roasted before the fire. The mistress’s constant 


this 





presence in these kitchens has a wonderful and almost | 






} 


fascinating effect on the a and state of ex- 
cellent neatness and preservation, in which everything 
is found in thei ir kitehens—a m ian sr worthy of imita- 





tion at home, where the blame of negligence and | 
untidiness of the English mistress is often laid on the 
shoulders of her cook, who would have been a good, 





and clean, and trustworthy servant, 
only performed her share of duty, 
to adiligent performance of her t: ae k, and ¢ 


her by approval, when comme 
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her employer 
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co y clean; but I 
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ment, when I perceived ¢ $ staring at 
me out of a great chest. *‘Oh!” and 
started, when the head was od, having a close, 





knitted night-cap on, and the smiling face of Y hen 




















rreeted me, as she mad gn to me to be qui at. J 
then perceived that she was lying in her bed, which 
was made in a Jargé ep chest, which, when the lid 
was down, served hen table, during the 
lay. Before I had rec ym my astonishment, 
she had jumped into the mic of the boarded floor, 
in her blue print night-dress—the material which, I 
afterwards found, was “" 1ertly used for night gear 
very respectable people, both for themselves and 
r children, because it saved washing. Yettchen’s 
consisted of loose straw in a sacking, a wadded 
ured ol Id quilt next it, and a plumeau, or feather 
asa cove ring ; and, besides the coloured pillow, 
th nothing more —1 ets, blankets—in 
act, nothing white, or which could show wse, was to 
be seen. As the girl got out of it, so she shut it up, 
until she should again seek repose within its narrow 
precincts. I observed two strong looking springs 
xed into the wall behind the chest, which tightly 
held back the lid of the box when in use, lest the 
story of the Old Oak ( ‘hest should be enacted over | 
again, in the person of r Yettchen. 
We cannot commen “a the style, but the matter 
is amusing enough. We must not look too! 


at the language of 
something worth hearing. 


closely one who is telling us 
Here isa sketch of 
A GERMAN TABLE D’Hi 
It has a curious effect to an En 1, to find 
himself seated at a dining t: able, on which have been 
arranged all its necessary implements and parapher 
nalia, and yet has nothir excepting 
bread and wine, and ostentatious 
cruet-stand here and there. Before each person had 
placed two white earthenware plates, one for 
soup, the other for meat; a bl —_— an wed knife and 
German silver fork; a pretentious serviette, folded in 
a fanciful form, with a roll of lica ate yet very tough 
bread. Bread should always, in this country, be 
eaten when hot, for it is sad spungy stuff when cold. 
The reason why this should be, I cannot discover ; 
it is very excellent when fresh from the oven. In 
lition to the foregoing, each rved with 
an old-fashioned goblet, a large wine glass, and a 
loured pint bottle of Rhenish wine. When the 
business of the dinner had commenced, and a plate of 
1p was being handed from 





h person 








ig € lible on it. 


the c 


yntents of an 








person is se 














the sideboard to each 
guest, the master of the hotel, or the head-waiter, 
placed a joint of hot roast meat upon the table, which 
he immediately after carried off again. The soup was 
mixed with gristmehl, a preparation of barley re- 
sembling fine sago, and in this potage were visible to 
the ked eye some particles of herbs and 





with floating remnants of cabbage, and 
by a rather thick and large slic 
only looked on the latter a 

0 prove by demonstrati 





accompanied 
boiled beef. I 
sasort of ticket for 80 UD, 
1 that it really was made of 


ally 











All was | 


| probably 


| sauces. 


| pears or apples; 


| ceasing exchange of 


meat ; 
gravy beef, and which is never eaten by us, I always 


left it, but invariably have I seen it consumed by the | 


Germans, apparently with much gusto; and it is 
used as a substratum, such as builders 
employ when they wish to lay a solid foundation for | 
the future superstructure. While discussing our 
soup, [ caught sight at the far end of the room of the 


butler, standing over the joint which had in so tan- 


talising a manner been presented to our view, and 
then as quickly removed; and perceived that he was 
skilfully and busily engaged in cutting up the whole 
into delicate slices. I was told afterwards that this 
presentation of the roast meat before being carved, 
was for the purpose of showing that it really came off 


an animal known and acknowledged by Europeans in | 


general as good and proper food, and was not a limb 
of a donkey or white bear, or any beast of that sort. 
These slices are then given to a waiter, who hands the 

dish round to each person in turn; 
ever following in his wake, bearing the appropriate | 
These, as they may chance to be, consist of 
oiled butter, sorrel sauce or stewed plums, cherries, 
the vegetables, excepting the pota- 
toes, are never eaten with the meat, but form a course 
by themselves, and are generally very much over- 
cooked, and swimming in melted butter, or other 
oleaginous condiments. Made dishes, stews, cutlets, 
poultry, game, come in succession, with 
puddings, pastry cakes in abundance, and the 


&e., &e. 


and 


meal is then brought to conclusion with a good 
dessert. Ihave seen as many as twenty courses, or 
more, thus following each other. This important 


business generally lasts an hour and a half, with such | 
pauses between each service as would put Mr. John 
Bull in a passion, and Mrs. John sete a nervous 
fever. 

Her estimate of the German character is very 
fair and truthful. 


THE GERMANS. 

After a long acquaintance with the G 
feels cx onvinced that it would be very 

advantage of both countries for us to exc! 
of our ideas on the subject of refinement ; 
tainly have a number of sad ‘ tricks,” 
the animadversions of these persons as much as theirs 
are jested upon by us—bigotry and prejudice being 
striking points of character in the English, who 
swagger about on the continent with a sort of manner 
which seems to say, ‘ We only know how things | 
should be, and best way of doing them;” and 
this makes us very ridiculous in the sight of the 
Germans, and in most cases very unpopular—for it is 
a great mistake to nae me the English are 
favourites in the ec untry. The French and Ameri- 

cans stand far higher in their estimation than we do; 


ermans, one 





lange some 
for we cer- 
which excite 


th 
tne 





but the Germans are so courteous, silent, and 
guarded, that one se a lom ihintas from their lips what 
they really think, besides which, they are so kind and | 
friendly to the stranger visiting among them. Ger- 
many is generally considered by us as an infidel and 





} 
1 


irreligious country ; and, if the neglect of outward 


forms and observances be the cause of censure, and 
be taken as a rule for judging its people, they may 
certainly: be considered as not very devout. But ; 


another and surer test has been given us for judging 
of religious principle, devotion, or to God, and 
that by our blessed Saviour himself, and which is to 
be recognised in our Jove to our brother *‘ whom we 
have seen;” and certainly, as far as my own expe- 
rience has gone, if we take this for our criterion, I 
must give the preference to the state of mind and 
religious feeling of the Germans. I have so often 
been a witness of the tender carefulness they evince 
not to wound the feelings of another, and neither by 
unkind looks, nor words, nor manner, to draw off any | 
of that joy from the heart with which God would 
bless us all—a joy which springs up as naturaliy 


iove 


| within us, to soft en life, as the rippling streamlet from 


the mountain’s barren side, which flows to fertilise it. | 
This carefulness to avoid giving pain, and the un- 
trifling kindnesses to produce 
pleasure, was very delightful toobserve ; and memory 
reverted to that miserable, that pitiable state of feel- 
ing, which is often to be seen betwixt friends and 
neighbours in some of our country towns. Some one 





has said that one seldom meets a Pharisee in Ger- 
many, although one may encounter many a Sad- 
ducee ; and to those persons disposed to find fault 
with our friends over the water, I would say, 
‘Friend, first remove the beam that is in thine own 
eye.” 

Our Antipode S$; P Re sidence and Rambl Ss in the 
Australian Colonies. By Lieut. Col. G. C. 
Mundy. Fourth Edition. (London: Bentley.) 


—This very successful sketch of our great and 
growing possessions in Australia is now issued in 
a cheap form, so as to be accessible to all who 
desire to make acquaintance with a country to | 
which they contemplate emigration, or where 
they may possess friends and relatives 

Malvern, as I found it. By Timothy Pounce, 
Esq-, is another narrative of a visit to Malvern 
but very inferior in interest to its predecessors. 





] 
but as it was only that part cebiwil t to scoltid as | 


, entitled to dignity 


a satellite being | 


much to the 


| (London: 


| Translated by 





FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Story of a Stolen Heir: a Novel. By James 
G. Bertram. In 3 vols. London: Newby, 
The Mohawk Chief. In 3 vols. 


London: Newby 
The Dawn of Twilight: a Tale. By the Autho: 


of “Amy Grant.” In 2 vols. Lond 
Parker. 
How many romances have turned upon lost, 
stolen, or strayed heirs. Ifthe shelves of a 





| culating library were to be made the object 


bet, what would be the odds against any 
the hand first lighted upon being founded 
the appearance or disappearance of som 
or wealth, of which villain 
or misfortune has deprived him. Mr. Bertran 
has not been deterred by the triteness of th 
theme from working it up once more into a 
tion, where, to do him justice, he has display: 
an ability in the construction of the plot and th 
telling of the story that was worthy of a more 
original design. The incidents are suffici 
familiar to all novel readers; but they are : 
tically put together so as to produce the 
thrilling effect. 
away the reader’s breath by accumulating hor- 
rors, and by that process which has been graphi- 
cally termed “piling up the agony.” He does 
not condescend to the tame dullness of the mod 
domestic school; he rather goes back to the 
of the Minerva press, and has preduced a 
which at one time would have engrossed pul 
attention, but which has now gone out of fashi 
Nevertheless, there are still readers who enjoy a 
romantic story, and these will find it here to their 
heart’s nee 

The Mohawk: Chief is a manifest imitatic 
Pre ‘Tt s not badly done, but it is only 
imitation; certainly it would never have b 
written had not Cooper suggested the theme, t 
and the personages. Sufficient abilit 

shown in the composition to prove the at 

capable of writing something original, and 
he does so it will give us great pleasure to 
cise his performance. 

Dawn and Twilight invites sympathy by the fact 
that the writer is an amiable lady, who died whi 
the work was passing through the press. It is 
ple asing story, written with quiet ease, and 

abounding in truisms expressed in graceful lan- 
guage. Of the class of religious novels, its con- 
tinual endeavour is “to improve” the occas 
by apt reflections and familiar sentiment 
hus attuned to the taste of good mam 
and governe who seek situations in piou 
families, it may by them be safely entrusted t 
young persons; but they must not be surprised 
these ungratefully should read for the story, and 
skip the pre achings — such is the strange 
perversity human nature, and especiall) 
youthful nature. 


novel 





most 
The author knows how to take 





scene, 














seing t 





sses 





av ( Lances of New z 
By Gabriel Terry. Five Tales, descriptive 
Life and Manners in South America. There is 
vigour in the conception, but the composition is 
bad. 

Willie’s Rest, a Sunday Story (London: Smi 
Elder and Co.), tale for children, with ver 
Pre-Raphaelitish engravings, in which they aré 
taught to be _— by exe — as well as precept. 

Aanes and t Key (London: Knight) 
written as a prover te for bereaved parents 
With us it has only reopened the wound. 

A secont 1 edition has just issued of the F 
and other les, by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 


c 
Bell and Co.) This fact proves their 





is a 






was 





Ge 





nother 





—— 


Birthday (London: Smith, Elder and 


Co.) is another pretty little illustrated story for 
children, showing how a little boy did what he 
liked, and how he enjoyed it. 


A second edition has been called for of a tale 
entitled Labour and Love, by the Author of 
* Blenham” (London: Bennett), which we noticed 
with approval on its first appearance. We now 


' congratulate the author on his success. 


German Love; from the Papers of an Alien. 
Susanna Winkworth. (London: 
Chapman and Hall.) German fiction is a rich 
mine, as yet very partially explored by English 
translators. Probably the suceess of “ Debtor 
and Creditor” will stimulate researches in the 


| literature of that land of romance, and the rail- 


way and cther cheap libraries will prefer the 


’ | translation of a good novel from the German to 
| the bad original novels which they now procure 
from fifth-rate English authors. 


Here is one, a 
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le 


very pretty tale, or rather outline of a tale, 
having the German fault of too much indulgence 
in sentimentalism, but also having the German 
merit of eloquence and feeling. It is excellently 
rendered into English. 

Legendary Tules, by Mrs. 
bridge: Bell and Daldy) are three in number, 
‘a Legend of Sotagna,” “the Hundredth Birth- 
day,” and “the Treasure Seeker.” The first is 
the best. All are unexceptionable in their teach- 
ings and tendencies, and may be safely placed in 
the hands of youth. 

Bertram Noel, a Story for Youth 
(Marlborough), is another short novel, 
trations, rusal of young 


Alfred Gatty (Cam- 





by E. J. May 
with illus- 


designed for the 7 per- 





( Like all the books of its cel: aims 
directly at a moral, and, unfortunate the 





rest, it makes the preachment too visible. In a 
tale the moral should be left to the sagacity of 
the reader. If it is put forward too often or too 
plainly by the writer, it offends, and half its 
weight is lost. Asa story, Bertram Noclis very 
interesting, and as s it will be read and 
enjoyed. 








POETRY AND 


The Modern Scottish Minstrel. Edit 
D. 6 


Cuarces Rocers, LL.D. 6 vols 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Black 
Tus interesting series is now closed. Volum 
6th is volume last. Its course we have all along 


watched and commented on with gusto, and we 


come with regret to commemorate its termina- 
tion. With whatever defects it ney have been 
hargeable, few have denied its genial and gene- 
raliy judicious editorship, or that it isa right 
pleasant and comprehensive collection of Scottish 
poetry We may almost call it a monument to 
he memory of our Doric song; for there are 

iny indications that poetry shall soon cease to 
e written in the Scottish language. With the 
exception of Burns, y Scotch poet has 

n ever able to force way as a popular 

thor into the great southern 
Scotland is too po or, an 1 too n eh _ up into 
sections, in r e, to be by 

elf an effectual pele to rising siattios genius. 
We were much a —_ in Liver- 
conversing V |] young 
mi nention 





no pur 
“ 
alls 
narkets—a 


netty ligion and in 





the ther day 
ith a dist 
we so 


eur of that 











name of Thomas Aird he said 
that’s, I understand, a man of r ; but 
es he not write in Scotch?” We assured him 


the author of the 
The Devil’s 
could write 
believe, 
We 


t contrary, and that 
Religious Characteristics 
ream,” and “Nebuchadnezzar 
respectable English, and had, we 
ver written a line of Scottish poetry. 
‘ntion this, partly as indicating the ignoranc 
* many acc — l as to what 
going on in the 
prejud ce € cis 
guage, 
oet. ignored because he w 
the tabooed tongue. 
remember that a great 

‘Scottish Minstr« ly - 

This volume cot 
and well-written 
the editor, and the ot 
Then comes, as the 


] 
the 





showing 





since 
to write 
owever, to 


. é } dover § h 
part of the poetry in the 





agreeabl 
1e ay ntly by 
lenry Scott Riddell. 
ne « f the series, “the 
gentleman is 
rable ex- 
side from 

andshire, 


> 
Rose, ot 


pare 





her's 
in Suther] 


Mrs. 


traction,” descended ¢ ii 
ie Mackays, of Strathnaver, 
1 on the l 


1 her’s si 
Kilravock 


mot] 
the acquaintance of Robert Burns 
No doubt, like Hector Macintyre in “The An- 
tiquary,” all Highlanders are ‘gentlemen by 
patent.” Apart from str Chi irles Mackay 
seems to have worked ach up to 
present pi 
ndustry 











sition by dint of hard-working 


and invincible verance. He is a 





respectable writer both of prose and poetry 
fails entirely indeed in grave and lengt 


bustling songs, catching 


very mouths of the 


eff rts; but in brief 
popular sentiments out of the 
crowd, and setting them to a light and bird-lil 
meledy.hestande high. “ The Good Time‘ Yoming, 
although said to be imitated or borrowed from 
Beranger, has been exceedingly popular. None 
of the songs which a Rogers has registered 
here, are quite so good. There is, gene- 
rally speaking, a want of body, and also of 
burnish, about hislyrics. His thought is common- 
place, his expression is seldom polished or com- 
pact, but the spirit is always right. We met 


| of the 





1: | 
ilKe | 


Mackay once, and once only, while 
Glasgow Argus in 1847, and were much 
pleased with the mild manhood of his manners. 
He seemed, if not specially strong, far from weak, 
elegant without being finical, gentle, genial, and 
kindly, without any coxcombry or pretension. He 
is now lecturing, we unde rstan ud, in America, a 
we hope has been received li] beam in ti 
present dark and troubled state of the American 
atmosphere. 

The next name is Archibald Crawford, a man of 
considerable genius, but who is now solely remem- 
bered for his sweet lyric, “ Bonnie Mary Hay.” 
It was composed on a daughter ot 
Charles Hay, Esq., of Edinburgh, wh id been 
kind to him while lL of re f 


he was ill of a severe fever, 
and being set to music by R. A. Smith, } 
and continues 


Nn 














ily popular. As it 











to many of our south-country readers > copy 
it here. 
Bonr rv Hav. Iw 
th 





mn tree i 





2 hawth« 








I you, Mary, how I 1 1 

B Mary Hay, it’s halida 

a) 4 pr L Hie, All 

My Ma y, W £ 

M then, A 
, 
bower id I \ 1 
v »lca er 
In tra ription somehow, th 


song seems (t 
and we begit 
In the sweet 
partly in the « 





’ 
elicious melody to 






often heard it deliciously sung 

The next name is that of-another of Scotland's 
poor unfortunates, one G ] hos 
long nd low d l re d 
rs) ] re poem 
} Se ay 
a ) pery 
i H iss 
fi OUL if 

ifant Scottis 

poets—a successor to 
Christopher 1, s’’ had then 
passed their meridia tor of the / - 

















Mi » of acle it Fi li f 
me Queen of Scots. Wi ( th st 
poetical of faces and forms, this gentler my 
Pitanie friend,” as Profess Blacki him 
once in our hearing) has no small share talent 
and is one of the most eff literary sy] rs 
in Scotland. He is now nd has g | 
immersed in business as t Sheriff - substi- 
tute of Lanarkshire, but we | ve looks back 
with considerable i und aps regret, to 
the tin l gave his senate 
laws,” men as James Hogg, 
aan Gillespie, Th s Aird, Hamilton 

sanan and his brother Thomas (the on¢ 

prematurely 1g0, the other still the 
respected pari [ethven, Perthshire, 

nd one of ned men Ir} 
William Cunningham (now t well-] vn pole- 
mical divine in Edinburgh), A. S. Log Sh 

of Forfarshire), and others ral im, a 

y 


contributed pa; 


ers Or poems t 























i. Bell’s power lies not i r 
in deep thought, or in the splendida dilis of elo- 
quent passion, but in a certain wondrous versa 
tility and varie t ite not y 
passably, but wel tyles; and you 
feel that, were nore styles i 
which men had vrite, he would 
be g nite up t 1 all ther 
is undoubte dl: y rely mechani 
and his prose, as we remember it in the / 
hurgh Literary Journal, was often shallow and 
offensively flippant; but still we ar willing t 
believe him a man both of ver siderable 
talent and of heart 

: r 


thana boy ( 
solitudes of 
Magazine, a 

Je 


lished by . 


f , 
the Grampians, t 
periodical which had been 
1 MacDiarmid, but t 


yt which tl 
saaclen contributor was William Bennett, or 
; ; 





Bennoch 
Minstrelsy This mag 
in the shape of a quantity of detached 
and under the damning prestige of having com 
to an untimely end, Still it deeply 


izine appeared befo 
tarnhod 





us. It was, in the first place, a repertory of 


; ' 
he was editor 


recepponrt 


intereste 1 
; 





oOo 
= 2 
Scottish character, story, and px wae manners 
scarcely inferior to what Blackwood had be« 
its earlier days. Then it described the beauti! 





Don 
Ol A7UiL 
{ 





and varied sc 2 friesshire 
Glenkens, Drumlanrig House, Queensberry 
‘riffel, and the 
of Guy Mannering, now with MacD 






} 1c 
glorious st of 









minute pains-taking and pains-loving f 
1d now in Bennett's freer and broader n 
Then there was much literary gossip, ve1 
—— whether true 0 l now a 
ano and sparkli riticis yal y 





ries of papers 
by whom we knov but 





y 












ir readers will find the “ Standard N . 
refixed to Godwin’s twood,” and B 
Brown’s “Edgar Huntly,” without 
ny mention of the sour vhenc 
pied Alte ( > ! ereatl 
68 Vu i ma 
ur, delighted man} y walk, g 






















we hail it with enthusiasm, and see it r ; 
l reset in the light of the mem« g 
) t! 
i ve 















promoted him 
ostensible editor of the / 
December I } I 
Free Press,a paper which had bee 
















piquant and Hazlittish. ( Northhouse 
were both fri 













of Glenorel 
cantoed p 






em. ri I res Ss bul 





and is said to be engaged in at 





na 
lana, 





lation of the Scriptures. Taking | 





history as well as 3 varied works 





+ 





Bennett may pI 





iccount, 






and’s remarkable , 
Although the s nens 
here are by ! t 


verse: 







good 
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Cold was the cheek, and cold the brow, 
The eye was fixed and dim ; 

And one there mourned a brother dead, 
Who would have died for him. 

I know not if ‘twas summer then ; 
I know not if ‘twas spring; 

But, if the birds sang on the t trees, 
I did not hear them sing. 


If flowers came forth to deck the earth, 
Their bloom I did not see 
I looked upon one withered flov 
And none else bloomed for m 
A sad and silent time it was 
Within that house of woe, 
All eyes were dull and overcast, 
And every voice was low. 
And from each cheek, at inte 
The blood appeared to start, 
As if recalled in sudden haste 
To aid the sinking heart. 
Softly we trod, as if afraid 
To mar the sleeper’s sleep ; 
And stole last looks of his ; 
For memory to keep 
With him the agony was 0" 
And now the pain was ours, 
As thoughts of his sweet child 
Like odour from dead flor 








* * . * 
The grief has past with tea 
And joy has been my lot; 
But the one is oft remembere?, 
And the other soon forgot. 
The gayest hou 
And leave 
But the 
Time 





rs trip lizhth; 

. e faintest tra 

d jeep track tha® sorrow 
never can efface! 


This is true poetry. 





t 


Mr. Hedderwick is also the author of much 
excellent literary criticism in his own paper; in- 
deed, we pronounce him one of the very best 


ewspaper critics in Scotle apr Pe e without 


being mawkish, gentle but not soft, ingenious 
and gifted, without a particle of the affectation 


nd conceit too characteristic of 
J. Symington of Paisley, 
iche in this volume. He has 
has not ? a good deal of trash ; 
too of some genuine poetry. By far the 
his pieces is entitled ‘“ Consolation to the Artist 
{ 


professed poets. 


written, as who 
but is the author 


i should have been given in this collection. 


is in general rather sweet than strong, rath 


voet 


ceful than gorgeous: but has a true perception 
of the beautiful, and possesses very wide and 
varied accomplishment He did himself great 


tit some years ago by his exerti 


nsion for Bailey, of Festus, although he was 

tat the time successful. Some curious facts 
ne out in the course this effort; it turned 
out that some noble lords, among whom, we 
think, were Shaftesbury and Brougham, had 
never even heard of “ Festus,” the richest poem 


of the century! Bailey has lately received the 
small and shabby sum of 1007. per annum; and 
his friend and imitator, Quallon, is contented to 
levour the “ dirty pudding” of 30/. 
Roc yey Craigis the next name. 
Isa” of The S 


aa written some 


She is the 
Scots 


pleasing verses. There is 


oe t of 


finds and deserves | 


the “ Trial and Death of Robert Baillie of Jervies- 
wood”’—as a fair specimen of his poetical powers, 


r | qualified ; 


ys CO procure | , } 
| and hope 


an, and under that signature | 


Sinai; 


| of still higher things. 


| up his lyre in his chapel vestry. 


We trust he has not shut 
We can assure 


| him that a volume full of such sacred strains as 


preach for a century. Sacred poetry is wel 


“ Wordsworth” would do more good than to 


l 


| nigh extinct, and it ought to be Mr. Burns’s 


ambition, as it is in his power, to revive it. 


“Ts Saul also among the prophets?” Is Horatius 


| Bonar also among the poets? 
here are one or two sweet ditties from his pen 


Yes, even so; and 


This gentleman is chiefly known as a Millennarian 
divine, and more recently as a traveller in the 


Desert of Sinai. He is not a 


} 


what we think the best of causes 


man of much 
| strength of intellect, and as a controversialist, in 
, is positively 


feeble; but he has fine sensibilities, very respect- 


able accomplishments, 


| genuine powers of fancy. 


and occasionally shows 
He has written the 


best description we have read of that great and 


terrible wilderness of Sinai. 


How graphically 


does he represent those naked, serrated, torn, and 
towering peaks on whose summits stood the feet 


of Jehovah, shining in the evening sun of Syria 
We had 


like the burning mountains of Hell! 
' sometimes thought of Glencoe as the Scottish 


desert, 


We thank Dr. 
for having first painted to us in words the S 

» had oft n visite 
often in our midnight dreams. 


Sinai 


James Dodds brings up the rear of the Scottish 
We characterised him in our notice of the 
as aman of 
genius and great powers of eloquence. In poetry, 
we do not think that he shines, if at 
are to take the ballad inserted here—on 


bards. 
fifth volume of the “Minstrelsy ” 
however, 
least we 
+1 


He is projecting a work on the “Scottish Cove- 
ways eminently 


1anters,” for which he is in many 
only he wants, we fea 


r, thorough sym- 
with 


pathy 


their action, and the fountain of their hope. 
we are mistaken in this, we shall greatly rejoice, 
that Mr. Dodds will excuse us the 
involuntary error. 

The volume closes with some specimens of the 
Gaelic minstrelsy, not quite so striking or peculiar 
as those in the former volumes. By the way, 
some of our readers may remember, in our first 
notice of the Minstrel, two years ago, the mention 
of the name of one 
Glenorchay, who could neither read nor write, but 
had the faculty of pouring out extraordinary 
compositions in Gaelic rhyme, and was generally 
considered, next to the semi-fabulous Ossian, the 


| greatest genius the Highlands ever produeed. We 


nother Isabella Craig, who used to write poetry | 


in the Gla isgow Citizen, in a style very cre 
to her feelings and powers 
Colin Rae Brown and James Macfarlane, 
lasgow poets, possess no small share of 
although the latter is too close a 
nder Smith. The 


litable 





merit— 
copyist of Alex- 
tev. John Jeffrey, of Douglas, 
Lanarkshire, is author of “ Lays of the Revolu- 
tions’—a series of war songs founded on the 
grand gallopade of revolutions in 1848—hardly 

jual to Tyrtus or Macaulay in genius, but full 
of spirit and enthusiasm, and exciting the idea 


that their author could fight as well as sing. 


They —— somewhat strangely, these fierce 

Ko rner - like “ ditties, coming o ut of a Free} 

Cl vor manse, and showed thi at ti ie W riter had | 
t turned his sword into a ploughshare, or hung 


s trumpetin the hall. Mr. Jeffrey is the author 
k esides of some political pamphlets, and seems a 
man of indomitable energy and no little talent. 

James D. Burns is of a higher order probably 
than any name contained in this volume. 
too isa Free-Church clergyman, officiating, we 
lieve, at present at Hampstead, Middlesex. 
1 1854 he published a volume of poenis, entitled 
A Vision of Prophecy,” containing a great deal 
of beautiful poetry, and one piece of extraordinary 
merit, entitled “Wordsworth.” It was partly a 
anegyric on that poet's genius, and 
partly in condemnation of his religious views, 
which are far too vague and Pantheistic for Mr. 





— 


= 





| one side lies the 


| romantic valley of the 


He | 


written | 


a * and, in point of serene depth of thought 
eauty of natural eg was not un- 

thy of the great Laker himself. Mr. Burns | 

is q uite a young man, and is, we believe, capable 


both | 


were lately at Loch Awe, and were shown there a 
little eminence on which some people in Glasgow 
are proposing to erect a monument to the said 
Macintyre; and we thought: “Fitter spot for a 


| poet’s pillar, though it had been Wilson’s, Scott’s, 


| or Shakspere’s, 


instead of this Highland Senna- 
chie’s, is not to be found in the world.” It is the 
conflux of two eternities of glorious prospect. On 
river-lake Loch Awe, stretch- 
ing away for thirty miles, overhung for half its 
mid-course by the enormous base, savage ravines, 
and three peaks of Ben Cruachan, emptying itself 
1 few miles from its upper end through the diffi- 
cult and dream-haunted pass of Brander (it was 
there Scott’s Highland widow sate and cried over 
her fair-haired Hamish, “ My Beautiful, my 
Brave!’’) into the ocean, and retiring on the north 
into “gloomy hills of darkness,” nameless as they 
are dark. Then, on the other side, there is the 
Orchay, its deep dull 
stream winding up from where stands Kilchurn 
Castle, that 
Skeleton of unfleshed humanity 

“silent in its age,” and lying like a “ footstool” 
the base of Cruachan, ‘through rich w renal 
cornfields, and lofty braes, to the old church-tower 
and lovely village of Dalmally (where “ ’tis sixty 
years since” Joseph MacIntyre preached and 
taught and Christopher North learned), and 
thence towards the wild sea of stormy and ser- 
rated hills surrounding the Black Mount. It is 
recorded that at some point near Loch Awe 
Edmund Burke paused, and lifted up his hands 
in wonder at the Highlands. We are not sure 
if the eminence where MacIntyre’s monument is 


but Bouar assures us that even that awful! 
wilderness of inaccessible crags and immemorial 
desolations—bathed besides in the reflex lustre 
of blood—is tame compared to the Sinaitic 
haunted as it is by the memory of the 

mighty hour when God came down upon it, and 

when His * glory was as devouring fire in the 
| sig = of the host of Israel.” Sonar 


d in our waking reveries, and 


that creed which was the blood of 
their blood, the soul of their soul, the spring of 
If 


Duncan Macintyre, a native of 


to be erected was precisely “ Burke’s point ;” but 
the view is essentially the same, and might justify 
any degree of enthusiasm. At all events, we not 
only held up but clapped our hands for very joy; 


Lochnagar, 
Glencoe, it was the most ecstatic gratification in 
the sight of natural scenery we had ever expe- 
rienced in this mortal life. 

We take leave of Dr. Rogers’s pleasant volumes 
with regret, and warmly recommend them to all 





lovers of poetry. APOLLODORUS. 
Fear-Nac-Flu ; a Combat; ery other Poems. By 
G. Curtis and F. L. Atpriper. (London: 





Bennett.) 
THEsE authors have madea grand mistake. They 
say: “The auxiliary graces of rhyme and metre, 
inasmuch as they are in no way essential to true 
poetry, have not been uniformly followed or re- 
garded.” Now nothing is more offensive than 
bad rhyme and halting metre. No graces ot 
thought will compensate for it. With young 
writers especially, it is an impertinence to set 
the laws of harmony at defiance, and plead in 
defence the poetry that is thus made untuneable 
and harsh. Let us say that they have not so 


any departure from the form of verse. Nowhere 
do they rise above prettiness—often they do not 
even attain to it. 


London ie, S. By FREDERICK Locker. With 
an Illustration by GrorGE CRUIKSHANK. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1857. 

Ir this little volume of verses have any value at 

all, it must be derived from Cruikshank’s fron- 

tispiece, which is admirably executed and quite 


in his old style. A single specimen of these 
London Lyrics will serve as a specimen for the 
rest. 


ST. GEORGE'S, HANOVER-SQUARE 
She passed up the aisle on the arm of her sire, 
A delicate lady in bridal attire 
Fair emblem of virgin simpli : 
Half London was there, and my word, 

Who stood by the altar, or hid in reg 
But envied Lord Nigel's felicity. 








sre were few, 


O, beautiful bride, still so meek in thy splendour, 
So frank in thy love and its trusting surrender, 
Going hence thou will leave us the town dim! 
May happiness wing to thy bosom, unsought, 
And Nigel, esteeming his bliss as he ought, 
Prove worthy thy worship, confound him ! 

Now nothing can be easier than to spin verses 
after this fashion by the mile. 

The copy with which we have been favoured 
lacks the pages between pp. 80 and 88. We do 
not know whether this defect be universal 
throughout the entire edition; but, in charity, we 
are willing to believe that there is some matter 
not positively rubbish in the missing pages. 


Antenne. ems. i‘ 
London: Longman. 
Tue author says that he puts forth these, his 
Antenne, * tremblingly and with diffidence, ven- 
turing a hope that their fragile and susceptible 
nature may be preserved, in some measure, from 
the rough and hard usage to which they will be 
exposed in the world they are for the first time 

entering.” 

They call for no hard usage; they may be 
treated tenderly. They are the graceful exer- 
cises of idle hours, and might have been worthily 








LLEWELLYNN JEWITT. 





consigned to the album. Honestly, we cannot 
say that they were worth printing. Writers of 
poetry should understand that it is not worth 
printing unless it is very much above the average, 
for the world is deluged with mediocre verses. 
These verses are excellent rhyme and unexcep- 








tionable metre; the sentiment they breathe is 
true and wholesome, but there are no original 
thoughts; in fact, the writer is a rhymer, not a 
poet. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rides and Reveries of the late Mr. Aesop Smith. 
Edited by Prerer Query, F. S.A. (Martin F. 
Tupper.) London: Hurst and Blackett. 1858. 

As Charles the Second said of the Crown Prince, “I 

have tried him drunk and tried him sober, but can 

make nothing of him either way ;” so we say of 

Mr. Tupper; we have tried him in poetry and 

tried him in prose, but like him in neither. We 

have never flattered Mr. Tupper, and do not 
intend to do so now, even in the face of the fact 
that the sale of some of his books may be num- 





and felt that, save for one half-hour on the top of 
and another hour in the defile of 


much of the true fire in them as will permit of 
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The taste of the 


heved nes tens of thousands. 


multitude has long ceased to be our criterion, for | 
| dinous readers only 


we know that Mr. Spurgeon is followed by 
thousands, and that things in the worst taste are 
oftentimes the most popular. Ask a Manchester 
calico-printer why he turns out that hideous 
glaring pattern in such quantities in preference 
to that tasteful design of subdued hue, and he 
will tell you that it is because the bulk of his 
customers will prefer the monstrosity. Ask M. 
Jullien if he really holds the Havelock 1] 
be grand music; and he will tell you “No,” 
that his patrons do. Following out the principle, 
we make bold to hold our opinion that Mr. Tupper 


is not a greater and wiser writer than Robert | 


Browning or Thomas Carlyle because he sells 
more books, Not that we begrudge him his 
success; fora man is fairly entitled to that which 
he works for honestly and conscientiously, but 
not for more. One man works for success with 
the multitude and large immediate returns; 


aud a reputation that will endure for ages; and 
it is right that each should his wish:—only 


get 


1 
the scribe who has indicted such murderous leaders is 


March to | 
but | 


'author” are “huge, gaunt, fang: famished 
| hounds,—so cowardly, too; a conspiracy of 


| victim.” 


don’t let the popularity hunter expect the | 
crown of genius. That Mr. Tupper has his 
merits it would be foolish to deny. He is 


a diligent collector and transmuter of other men’s | 


ideas (for we sincerely believe that he never 
originated a single thought that was worth 
repeating), and if precious gold does become 
occasionally debased by the operation, he may 
stand excused on the ground of his industry. 
Sacewven, he has a facile and very intelligible 
style ; goes directly to the understandings of the 
simplest ; and has a useful mode of knocking a 
truism into the thickest head by repeating it over 
and over again, under forms which give it an air 
of novelty to the superficial. Ail this Mr. Tupper 
has, and we readily admit that such qualities 
entitle him to the lucrative popularity which he 
enjoys at the tea-tables and in the nurseries of 
this kingdom. But when he affects the airs of a 
Solomon upon the credit of ‘“ Proverbial Philo- 
sophy,” and when, in the book which is now 
before us, he attempts to take rank with Sterne, 


and the other great original humourist observers; | 


and when he ranks himself in the category of 
persecuted men of genius, and affects to believe 
that the unfavourable opinions of his critics are 
nothing but the dishonest manifestations of 
envious spleen, then we must take leave to 
remind Mr. Tapper that he has no more right to 
consider himself a great author because he 
a greater following than the invisible performer 
of our friend Punch in the street yonder has to 
rank himself with Kean and Macready because 
2 mob responds to his “ Roo-too-tooit.” 

We shall not stop to ask the meaning of the 
enigma upon the title-page, as to who is sop 
Smith, and who Peter Query. Mr. Tupper, with 
the ingenuity of the old Greek painters, who used 
to label their pictures “ A Horse,” or ‘‘ A Man,” 
as the case might be, was seemingly afraid that 
his readers might not be able to penetrate the 
mystery, and he has accordingly inserted his own 
name in the title-page between brackets. This 
was quite superfluous. It is 
a page without knowing all about the identity of 
the author. None but Mr. Tupper can write as 
Mr. Tupper writes. He is inimitable, simply 
because he has qualities which no one who can 
write at all would care to imitate. 

The leading characteristics of the volume are— 
firstly, a succession of unsuccessful attempts to 
be humorous; secondly, a very unscrupulous ap- 
propriation of the jokes of other humourists; 
and thirdly, a constant exhibition of soreness 
with respect to his critics. “First, you will 
wish to know why I was christened Hsop. There 
is a very obvious answer: I was born Smith.” 
This is the very first sentence of Mr. Tupper’s 
work, and is a fair specimen of the vein of 
humour which runs through it. A remarkable 
example of the second, and less excusable, charac- 
teristic is to be found in the sixth page, where 
be find Southey’s quaint definition of the word 

“News” (Vide “ Doctor”) from the initials of the 
four cardinal points of the compass, coolily appro- 
priated without the slightest acknowledgment. 
Ex uno, &c.; we could fill pages with similar proofs 
of delinquency. 

But it is in dealing with his critics that sop 
Smith, alias Peter Query, alias Martin F arquhar 
Tupper, comes out most grandly. One of his 
great charges against that press which, with a 
few exceptions, has failed to appreciate Mr. 
Tupper, i is that its writers are anonymous : 

Let victim reputations take comfort in this, that 


has 


impossible to read | 











a mere miserable envious unit, and that his multitu- 
read him for amusement, 
believe him not. The license of the press is working 
its own cure, forasmuch as nobody now thinks any 
the worse of any man (but rather all the better) for a 
fierce onslaught of the power usurped by sundry 
calumniators who are but the Dantons and Mirabeaux 
of our ill-used Fourth Estate. 

If this be really Mr. Tupper’s opinion, why 
complain? Surely he has been calumniated 
enough to feel “ all the better.” Turning over 
the page, however, we find that this improvement 


in his health is productive only of a terrible dis- 


charge of bile. Critics after ‘a sensitive young 


strong foes against one weak 
Just so, that is the proper function we 


admit, and we would that the result were really 


to terrify Mr. Tupper and all other sensitive | 
another for the esteem of the most cultivated | YoUDg authors into keeping their “ weakness” at 


home. 
less who bores part of the world and stultifies 
the rest with his platitudes. But then 
says the anti-anonymous Mr. Tupper (under 
cover, be it observed, of Mr. sop Smith) 
these fellows the critics are venal too. 
In proof of this he states that he has re- 
ceived a letter from one of them, requesting the 
loan of twenty pounds, and offering favourable 
reviews in return for the same. But here Mr. 


but | 


stage of youth than the book last noticed. It has 
the further attraction of giving engravings of the 
principal scenes; no small help to the actors. 
Again, the subjects chosen do not require a cos- 
tume ; they can be played in plain clothes and in 
every drawing-room, without preparation. 
Alcohol ; its Place and Power, by James Miller, 
is issued by the Scottish Temperance League, and 
contains a chemical and physiological review of 


the uses and abuses of “ spirit. It is full of 
instruction, as it is a scientific, not a moral, 
treatise. 


The Sporting World, by Harry Hieover (Newby), 
is a small collection of reminiscences of a sports- 


| man’s life, thrown together without much regard 
| for order. 


and harmless | 


No man can properly be said to be harm- | rabies decidedly 
| burgh. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Tue Westminster Review now stands second only 
to the Quarterly for variety, interest and ability. 
taken the lead of “ The Edin- 
The new number is unusually rich in 
its contents. Dr. Livingstone has the first 
place, as was his due, but he has been already ex- 


| hausted by the weekly and daily writers, so the 


Tupper has overshot his mark, and has alighted | 


upon the horns of a dilemma: either the anecdote 
is not true, or it was the impudent attempt of a 
swindler to get money out of Mr. Tupper upon 
false pretences—an attempt so flimsy that it 
ought not to have deceived the simplest man in 
the world, least of all one who pretends to write 
a sort of hand-book of worldly wisdom. Mr. 
Tupper must have known, or his knowledge is 
not worth much, that any man having the power 
to insert reviews in several papers could not 
afford (as a mere matter of business, honesty 
apart) to sell his reputation for twenty pounds; 
and that a disclosure of the facts to the editors 
must have brought on the inevitable disgrace of 
the applicant. 

From among the host of his “detractors, 
whose dispraise has done him so much goo 1, Mr. 
Tupper seems to select two especially as d 


” 


esery- | + 
| lift the 


| India,” 


reader will pass on to the second paper on 
“Spirits and Spirit-rapping,” a merciless ex- 


posure of that astonishing delusion. The Life and 
works of Shelley are reviewed with a kindliness 
and just appreciation such as they have not often 
received from the critics. “The Religious 
Weakness of Protestantism” is one of those 
powerful papers on theology, or more properly 
on the politics of religion, which have adorned the 
Westminster, and which, although we may dissent 
from the argument, it is impossible not to admire. 
“The Crisis and its Causes” is a political ecouo- 
mist’s analysis of that event. “The Eng!ish in 
treats of the Indian crisis and “State 
tampering with Money and Banks ” demands un- 
limited and unlicensed liberty to trade with 
money as with other commodities. 

The National Review opens with a paper on 
the Indian question, the writer of which seems to 


| be somewhat irresolute of opinion as to the right 


ing the largest share of his gratitude and con- | 


tempt. These he styles the Ac ridean and the Cynic. 
Presuming that we may, without vanity, take 
the latter sobriquet to ourselves, we beg leave to 
assure Mr. Tupper that he is heartily welcome to 
all the good we may have done him in that way, 
and that we shall continue our favours in the 
same direction so long as he appears to merit 
them. 


Mr. H. W. Rumsey has published, in the form 
of a pamphlet, an address intended to be read 
before the Social Science Association, on Sanitary 
Legislation and Administration. (Churchill.) He 
briefly describes the existing sanitary laws, and 
letails at great length the further improvements 
ara but we much fear that meddling legis- 
lation, such as is described by the party to which 


| honour to Ben Johnson. 


course to be adopted in the future government ot 
India. The genius of George Sand is the theme 
of a brilliant essay. A paper is devoted to 
Hashish, the intoxicating drug which is said to 
eater to heaven while under its influence 
and depress him to hell when that influence has 
passed away. A genial pen has done deserved 
The “ Czar Nicholas ” 
is a bit of contemporary biography, written more 
fairly than usual. “The World of Mind” and 
“ Civilisation and Faith,” are two philosophical 


essays, neither of them remarkable either for 


originality or profundity. “The Monetary 
| Crisis,” is a trite theme, already exhausted. 


The London erly Review, like its con- 


Junart 
tari 


| temporaries, treats of India and Dr. Livingstone. 


| interesting 


the author belongs, would make more mischief | 


of liberty is, that 
provided he 


} no "1 
neigh 


than it would cure. The law 
every man may do what he pleases, 

does not thereby do some injury to 
bour. Undoubtedly a man has no right to do 
anything that injures neighbour's health, 
and so far law may fairly interfere; but law has 
ing to do with his management of his own 


his 


hi 
iilS 


noth 

health. If this distinction were kept more 
steadily in view, there would be fewer and better 
laws. 


Fairy Tale Charades 3 ft - Acting, by M. G. Aveline 
Bentley), is an ‘atte mpt to supp ly a want which 
is often felt of plays really adapted for children, 
both in their structure and in their 


language. 


| remarkable essay, 


The fault of all similar books has been that they | 


put into the mouths of little boys and girls 
speeches that could only come from the lips of 
men and women. Miss Aveline has sought in 
these acting charades to make the characters talk 
a language adapted to youthful capacities. But 
she has not been quite successful, for this reason, 
that she has made the personages of her little 
dramas full grown men and women. Why should 
there not be plays for children, in which children 
are the characters, as well as the actors, made 
to talk like children, and therefore the whole 
scene consistent. Let her try again. 

Charade Dramas for the Drawing-room, by Anne 


|of the 


Bowman (Routledge), is for a more advanced . Thirst,” 


The other subjects have more novelty. “The 
Waldenses ” is an historical sketch of that 
people. “Translations of Homer,” 
reviews Chapman and Newman, giving the palm 
to the latter. The Life of Andrew Crosse, the 
Electrician, is reviewed at great length from the 
text supplied by the charming memoir of him 
published by his widow. But the ablest and 
most valuable contribution to the present number 
is an essay “On the Religion of Germany,” tra- 
cing its history and present state. “‘ The Dwellings 


of the Poor,” forcibly points out an evil, for 
which it is more easy to suggest than to provide 
a remedy, for at whose ¢ rpense is it to be done ? 


A memoir of George Stephenson completes this 
very excellent number. 

The Journal of Pu hologi 
Winslow, is the only periodical 4 


al Medicine, by Dr. 
Prac to mental 
new number opens with a 
entitled “B v. Mind,” in 
ns that menial and bodily cul- 
one another are very phi- 
losophically defi The “* Psychological Aspect 
Indian Question” is ¢ unother admirable 
endeavour to bring the science of ruled to bear upon 
practical politics. There is a review of the 
Asylums on the Continent; a treatise by Mr. 
Hawkes on the Condition of the Insane; a puper 
on the Pathology of Insanity, and a valuable, 
because very suggestive, essay on Intemperance, 
considered as a form of mental disorder. “ Phan- 
tasmata,” “Homicide in Insanity,” and the 


physiology. The 


which the proportio 
ture should bear to 
lefined 


“Criminal Responsibility of the Insane” are the 
other contributions that deserve special notice. 
Bilackwood’s Magazine opens the new year w! ith 
an article of uncommon interest on “ Hunger and 
treated physiologically, 


written in a 
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very popular style, and which every reader will | other contents are, “A W -" with the Times,” 
th understand and enjoy. Bulwer’s “ What | “Siberia,” “The E We of Kildare,” and “The 
will he do with it?” proceeds, and from Cornwall Handwriting on the Wall.” 


















































































here comes an interesting tale, entitled ‘“‘ The The 17th Part of Routledge’s Skakspeare con- 
if Botreaux.” India isthe occasion of owe tains “ All’s Well that Ends Well,” with a pro- 





| a narrative of “The Poorbeath fusion of clever illustrations. 
Mutiny,” the other a sketch by an eye-witness of The National Magazine maintains the reputa- 
(he First Bengal European Fasiliers in the | tion of its engravings, which are not only excel- 
Delhi Campaign.” The Life and Works of Be-  lently done, but the subjects are well selected, 
d of by a kindly pen, after the | especially the ancient and modern masters. The 
fashion of Maga — those whom it loves. literature, too, is respectable, and something 

Miscellany commences a new novel, by | more. 

I Costello, entitled, “Faint Heart never The Scottish Review treats of India and Chris- 
Mair Lady.” Mr. Thornbury continues his | tianity, Henry Rogers, George Stephenson, and 

n Ballads. “The Life of an Architect,” Scotch University Reforms. 
f our own contributors, enters upor The Art Journal begins a new volume with an 
upter. ‘Modern Ghosts,” “German | admirable engraving of Tivot’s “ Disarming of 
\Imanacs,” ‘An Autumn in Wales,” are all | Cupid,” alone worth three times the price of the 
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t reading. nur a in which it appears, but besides this 
L} ‘ rf y Magazine commences a2 | there is Stanfield’s “Opening of London Bridge,’ 
Harry Lorrequer, entitled “Gerald | searcely less a gem of art, and Edwards’s “ Last 
| continues Shirley Brooks’s novel, | Dre .m,” an engraving of a remarkable sculpture. 
I 3 r most esting of the Then there are a multitude of woodcuts, illustrat- 
FOREIGN LITERATU 
Z ( s . Bu ( a 4 id 
RITIC ABROAD ik “teenth French scene, which in the world has 





not had an equal in glory and euthorit y, and then 
s nest about his ears. He has come for- | of those scenes which, coming far be shind them, 
1t the less been, for some time, the schools of 


DE UASSAGNA has raised a fine 
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reformer, and must expe t a reformer’s | )ave 








Literary brickbats already begin to fly, humour, of manners and good taste . Ab, well! 
s here and there will be inflict <y With lackguardism, vice, slang have carried all before 
year appeared Le J a weekly | them. At the Francais, whe re youth just come from 
2s aos ee aks “rm ollege want to study the fashions of the polite 
uch announces its intention of making worl the language and manners of the elite of 





ac inet ¢} rriy li roatwar < Sd 
} against the corrupt literature and society, the respectful homage due to women, bare- 
| ¢ hs . 


; eday. ihe cesspoois of the theatre | faced adultery often parades itself, and is applauded 





























































circulating library are to be cleared | without shame As to the second-rate theatres, they 
ral lime-w asl 1is to be pk ntifully ap- | introduce us without ceremony, to the intimate lives 
polluted w: Nor is the rod to be f prostitutes. They throw open audac ious sly the 
he sinners of the demi-monde are to be | door of the ‘* Demi-Monde,” to the true 1, which 
» penitence. The intention of the great vasts itself bh ad] ng into it, without be Q old 
the Constitut is, no doubt, good; 'e thresh« ld, “te ro re isa i ‘monde the 
r he sets the “Ong wy +t =o T¢ emi-honour, demi-morais, Geml-adal 
x he sets the wrong way to work. If | theatre has’ descended the. delivity 
“A . h le to the abyss where there Is 
ste n rit niust s is } speaks 2 In this abvas it is so ¢ 
i himself any o1 vith the present day, that it wo 
b Sir Oracl A Fi ‘what it plays; and th 
ut is transpiring in t] literary riticism does not permit me to see the 
Germany, Northern Europe, Amer this bewilderment in prof: ion 
Britain, could express himself i The romance is thus judged 
5 ipiacent ma} r romance naturally cast in the same 
* ins IV ly two ar rruy ing still. “Y see the theatre 
ind two sorts of per is have it least go there while the romance intr 
ry aristocracy A man of good sense would never | 
I f t. We ngst us sa- entering a booksellers’ with the view is 
\ rs, $1 rs, musicia ts, per- | novels to amuse his wife and children f 
ti f taste, t rood taste would ne have the idea of borrowing 
. i In Fra s from a circulating rary those soiled and hideous 
: v ( 8 I s, bearing everywhere the marks of the hands 
. \ ree-f S Germa hich have ygered them, and of the minds which 
t tk ! 5 the s | have en pleased by them. gut now-a-days, the 
ris. <ternally the literary glorv of France rom e comes to us unboug it comes without 
, morning pay and the most pru- 
a rely resists at once the laily d slow 
MOnLS Tal ills and destroys in the leisur yment 
1 const nd gratis. 
( a Soa Meany It is against this corrupt stage, this corrupt 
‘erage a literature, that M. de Cassagnac, backed by an 
sie ifinins army of admirers, and supported by the » brigade 
" : ad of the Univers, intends to advance boldly t to apply 
pon us t ) » | the scalpel and the cautery. If anything opposes 
ven as nascent Chirstianity. with the view of the advance of the aggressive army, it will be its 
g the nations, adopted the Latin, which was | own an -satisfaction and dogmatism 
— eae — 7 . and rogress Tl are books which may be Tee a ad ince }- 
lily immed every be- paths sally, on the principle of similia similibus 
je : anguag this new Catho- ur. TI it is, let no one on Fyn sit 
salen name civi- down to read, for an « bee ght a voy under the 
: _ | tropies. Birds, bi itt rflies, sp rtted nakes, and of 
Sia s Have trequently pronounced | all about them, it is very well to know during the 
ient o French theatre, but have never | heats of summer. “ “ journey ; eatieand under 


3 equator,” cools down the dog-days to the 
Ing uence a UOryie ! eder; but when the thermometer is under zero, 
ion let him take to the pages of Parry, Ross, or 
Seoresty. On this principle we recommend to 


inything harsher than the Frenchman him- | the 
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sommandi 














re d profitable reading, Voyage dans les 
siotaeitie 2 es ‘ord & bord de La Corvette La Reine Hor- 
rink. We spe k of th M. Charles Edmond. Here you are 
tn mong Pi bergs, and Esquimaux, seals, 





actors having a false voice 

who cause a laugh mor 

rmities than by the part 
7 iohé ah 


bears and walrusses. You learn much geography, 
yw, | and natural history and philosophy, and stir the 





by their n 


have to 





ive out of s ey cnown regions of art, | fre and enjoy more than “a its genial radiance. 
tl 1 qu | have less t t season the Manuel d' économie ] olitique le 
- r t! 10 getsup | by M. Henri ale neg professor in the 





of France, should be read, we scarcely 
unless it should be in the season 





ing Burns’ Poems and Songs, the works of 
Linton, Mr. and Mrs. Hall’s “Book of t! 
Thames,” and Sea Weeds 

The Ladies’ lenin with an engraving 
“The Fashions,” and a portrait of Herring th 
artist, combines tales, poetry and essays 
pens known and unknown, of various merit. 

The British Workman for 1857 is the collect 
volume of a small and very cheap illustrated 
periodical, written expressly for the instruction 
and social and moral improvement of the artisan 

Davenport Dunn, by Lever, has advanced to its 
7th number, — maintains the interest and spirit 
of the story unflaggingl: 

The ele neath number ral Mr. Russell's Narrat 

f the Crimean E ail on brings down the story 
November 1855. 

Slarley Brooks has Beg sergeee a new seri 
novel called The Gordean Knot, which opens well. 
The illustration is are excellent. 

The second part of Chambers’s Ciro 
( v Jndia is iustrated with maps and 
engravings 
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y 
} 
ray 


of 


ysperity. The science of political 
nomy spe Sa with that of phrenology, has not 
of late years, been very popular. Some quar- 
ter of a century ago and political economy 
was all the rage, and not a Mechanics’ Institution 
in the country but had its paid or amateur lec- 
turers on the subject. The science has been 
unjustly treated. It does not yield the sparkling 
phenomena of electricity, nor the attraction of 
magnetism; but it is not the less valuable. Itis 
just a ce y ago since Hutcheson of Glasgow 
who was followed by the celebrated Adam Smit! 
gave birth to the science. It has undergone 
since then vs 
has been continuous. It depends upon a variety 
of physical, social and meen facts. These fact 
are becoming every day more correctly recorded 
and the science gains acc rd- 

‘illart may have a small public 
nking one, and he cannot produc 
antagonism even without conferring a service 01 
the public. p 

We have just fallen upon a book for a cold 












ious vicissitudes; but its progress 









winter’s evening. Dr. Lavalle, in his //és 
Statist de |. “gne et des orands vins de la ¢ f 
d Or, takes away to the sunny hill-sides of 





,; an it nanv a eave, to r 
him upon Burgun ly. This is a pract 
but one in which may be found much general 
information for the man who drinks wine and 
does not grow it. Before the revolution, the reli- 








if al book, 





gious houses possessed the best vineyards in thé 
country; and the monks, being a methodical 


people, kept accounts, which enable us to ascer- 
tain the price of labour in the vineyard some t 
hundred ago. Alas! the labourer in 
vineyard has never been the happy fellow we 
have been taught to regard him. His wages 
during the vintage have scarcely improved from 
the fifteenth century. The labourer then earned 
during the vintage twenty-four deniers a-day, 
and could buy three litres of wine. His tarifi 
wages at this season at present is a franc 
seventy-five cents, and he can buy no more. 
Burgundy is not a land overflowing with 
milk and honey. The ox is not muzzle 








however, during the vintage. It is impos- 
sible to say when the vine was first intro- 
duced into Gaul. According to the testi- 


mony of Pliny, Strabo and ener ages the vine 
has been Lone in Gaul from the most remote 
antiquit Greek and Latin authors “- ‘ always 
consider a the vine as indigenous to the countr 

where they first met them, and none speak of 2 

period when they were introduced from a dis- 
tance. Whether brought from Asia into Fran 

is immaterial. The product is no less French. 
Burgundy, which gives its name to so many 
wines, has full possession of them. Elsewher 
they degenerate. The best slips of Burgundy 
Seen elsewhere produce inferior grapes. 
Numerous attempts have been made, but all hav 
ended in failure. The Roman emp rors dpe 
sometimes a spite against the Gaulish vines, and 
tried to root them out. Among the causes whi 
hastened the downfall of Domitian may be in- 
cluded the edict he issued a.p. 96, to root up one- 
half the vineyards of the Gallic provinces. Do- 
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after, but before his death 
distich in Greek, to the 


mitian died soon 
there was circulated a 
ffect, according to Suetonius: 
ts, this will not prevent us drinking at 
yeral.” Suetonius adds that this popular de- 
ynstration was the principal reason why Domi- 

lid not put his edict in force. But this 


forbade the planting of new vine- 











ard uid it remained D. 
20 People do not lik er 
no hor lo they m 

Gaul to the present time ( - 

uposts upon wine were always the object 
popular execration. Suppressed one day, they 


ippeared the next. Sometimes perceived wit! 
itelligence and moderation, they were supported 


1ation; sometimes exacted 





with vexa- 


is forms which nearly always accompanied 
m, they raised against them the proprietors 
] The wine-growers of the ( 


; ugh free 


traders. The 
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careful cultiva 


rsoft 


good cella: 





from the frost of winter, from 
ravages of i ’ 


the most successful wine- 





rowers in France. They 
over their crops. Heca 
ynsigned by prayers and incense to 
They certainly turned out, 
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te. It is remarkable how many men liv 


their part, sicken and die, and 





¥ y appear in the obituary, the world 
n before. Among deceased legisla 
tors we find the name of our fine old friend 


Joseph Brotherton, who upon many occasions 
was the means of helping us to a good night's 
rest. The Duke of Rutland, the Earl of Fife 
Lord Douglas, the Duke of Marlborough, an 
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“Go, cut the 
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numbers 
already be 





besides of the English peerag 
en duly chronicled. 


’rofessor of Palwontology, and several 


Orbigny, I 


thers of lesser name. We have lost several 
lies of distinction, from princesses down to 


authors. Death has been very busy during 
it we register our losses 
Most people live long 
mischief; how many 
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Guichard died at Avignon, aged 105 
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wh directly upon his subject, and who, 
limit to it, speaks clearly and 
neg ct obligation upon 
s » have a favourable hear- 
ing. believe, we have found in 
M 10 ige Ren e 
nted writer has cl n a study from 
iderful seventeenth century, and has pro- 
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‘ture at once fresh and striking. Into 
a group of indi- 
ir talents and social 
personal qualifi- 
tues, or failings 
itted to disturb 





is he has introduced 


viduals illustrious through tl 






position, distinguished by 
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> all 
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, have | the unity of the piece. 


Of men of science 
we have lost Dufrenory, member of the Institute; 





To the unpractised writer 
| the period of French history, from which the in- 
dividual portraits have been taken, would have 
presented great temptations to make digressions 
By the inapt | have had thrust 
into the picture the wars of the Fronde, t 
trigues of rival chiefs, the monarch and his mis- 
-antries of a sensual court, and 
gilded vices of a pampered 
val and his pretty nieces 


ar we should 
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the splendid follies ar 
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tagainin the crowd. M. Reé 
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uncle occupies the background. We need not 
the red hat to remind us that here we have t 
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penetrating eyes, these winning smiles and sedi 


tivelips belong to J 1s Mazarin, son of a Si 
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tively beautiful. The two latter were of the same 
age, about nine or ten years, they told us. 
The queen mother found the nieces very 

pretty, and all the fashionable world pressed to 
see them. To do homage to the nieces was to do 
homage to the uncle, and the Duke of Orleans 
expressed his fears that the young ladies would 
be “stifled ” with being looked at. Every one had 
something pretty to say of the pretty young 
Romans in those days; but when thetroubles of the 
Frondi broke out the case wasaltered. The cardinal 
became the object of popular detestation, and if 
his monkeys, and even his scented gloves, could 
not escape the satire of the Frondeurs, how could 
his nieces hope to escape? In one Mazarinade 
—the Mazarinades or pieces of satire, seasoned 
with both slang and slander, directed against 
by the Frondeurs fill some seventy volumes—to 
the nieces is assigned the office of perfuming the 
uncle’s pet monkeys. 

Par les singes que tante aimez 

Que comme vous sont parfumez 

Par les belles Mazarinettes. 

They are not always belles, as we shall see : 

Elles out les yeux d'un hibou, 

L’ecorce blanche comme un chou, 

Les sourcils d'une 4me damnée, 

Et le teinte d’une cheminée. 

The Martinozzi was blonde ; we must suppose, 
therefore, that it is the dark brunette Olympia 
who comes in for the delicate compliments of 
the last two lines. Another?specimen of Maza- 
rinade literature shows how intensely the hatred 
of the Frondeurs towards the uncle was carried 
towards the inoffending nieces : 

Vos niéces trois singes ragots 

Qu'on vit naitre de la besace, 

Plus méchantes que les vieux Goths, 
Pretendoient icy quelque place, 

Et vous esleviez ce magots 

Pour nous en laisser de la race. 

When Mazarin left France, when the storm 
against him was at its height, he was attended 
by his nieces. To have left them in Paris would 
have been to expose them to the danger of personal 
violence. There were many who _ believed 
that Mazarin had concealed himself in Paris, and 
that every day he sang to his lute disguised as a 
monk. It was believed equally that his nieces 
had found an asylum in Paris; crowds were 
gathered before the houses in which they were 
supposed to be hidden; they searched, among 
others, the lodgings of a lady named Dampus: 


Le canaille rien ne trouva, 
Mais jura de mettre en cent pieces, 
Tous ceux qui logeroient les nivces, 

But the stormy days had at length an end. M. 
Rénée observes : 

At the end of January 1660, the exiled belles returned 
to Paris. Their return was immediately celebrated in 
verse and prose. The world had eyes upon them; 
people knew that riches, high posts, favour were at- 
tached to their alliance. 

La les jeunes beautés de Tibre 
Font maint coeur serf de maint cceur libre. 
says Scarron, who made amende honorable, and 
burned also his incense at the feet of these petites 
harengeres, formerly the but of so many railleries. 
The Gazetier consigned to its rhymes their most 
trifling actions; an indisposition, the absence of one 
or the other sufficed to sadden the court: 
Mancini, cette illustre fille, 
A rendu la cour si chagrine 
Que, depuis di manché passé 
On n’a presque ri ni dansé¢. 

Princes of the blood, dukes, counts, generals, 
such were the husbands obtained by Mazarin 
for his nieces. Laura Mancine became Duchess 
Merceur; Anna-Maria Martinezzi espoused the 
Prince de Conti; Laura, her sister, the reigning 
Duke of Modena. Olympia, the dark brunette, 
married a prince of Savoy, and became Duchess 
of Soissons; Marie Mancini married the Con- 
stable Colonna; Hortense Mancini was made 
Duchess de Mazarin on her marriage; and Mary- 
Ann, the last of the Mancini, Duchess of 
Brouillon. Not every uncle gets rid of seven 
nieces so readily and to such lofty titles. 

And yet the uncle was not satisfied with his 
family. They often vexed him, and exhibited 
little airs not at all to his liking. The fact is, 
that the cardinal was one of those men, who in 
terms of an old saying, can be “doves abroad 
and devils at home.” M. Renée remarks :— 


This Mazaren, indeed, who governed with promises | 
and smiles, this minister of grace and flattery, this | 
statesman, flexible and charming, armed with seduc- 
tions when he treated business, entered his house 
brusque and angry. He reserved all his mildness for 


his policy. Fatigued, he changed his part at home, 
and became a scolding uncle. 


He dispensed abroad 


his good humour and his caresses. 
of more than one amiable man. 

He had given his nieces able governesses ; the 
queen-mother herself undertook the religious 
education of the eldest ones, but the fruits were 
not satisfactory, and we find Hortense confessing 
how little devotion they had among them; a sad 
reflection for a prince of the church. 

“You would not believe,” says Hortense, “ how 
the little religion we had touched him; there is no 
reason that he did not employ to inspire us for it. 
One time, among others, complaining that we did not 
hear mass daily, he reproached us for having neither 
piety norhonour. ‘At least,’ he said, ‘if you will not 
do it for God do it for the world !’” 

How characteristic of the man. His nieces 
heard of his death without regret. Pure e 
crepato? was the rich observation made by the 
Mancini and her sisters when they were adver- 
tised he was no more. The same Hortense 
writes :— 

Thing inconceivable, that a man of this merit, 
after having laboured all his life to elevate and 
enrich his family, received from it only marks of 
aversion even after his death. If you knew with 
what rigour he treated us in all things you would 
have less surprise. Never had any one such amiable 
manners in public, and so rude at home, and all our 
humours and inclinations were contrary to his. 


We proceed now to take note of some of the 
individual portraits. As husband for the pretty 
blonde, Laura, the Cardinal intended the hand- 
some young Duke de Candale, whom all the ladies 
at Court sighed for, and wept when death carried 
him off. She was united, however, during her | 
exile, to the Duke de Mercceur, the grandson of | 
Henry IV. and of Gabrielle, a quiet, gentle, pious 
youth, who had not much of the dash of his age 
in him; “and,” says M. Renée, “who had not 
the inconvenient humours of his father or of his 
grandfather, who beat his wife in public and 
slapped archbishops in their churches.” He had 
command of the army in Italy, and gained some 


It is the history 


soon die. She perceived at the foot of her bed 
Madame de Venette, who was weeping. The princess 
took notice of her grimace; she sought my eyes, and 
conducted them to the countenance of Madame de 
Venette, and began to smile, recollecting no doubt 
what she had said to me the day before. 

(To be continued.) 








Rosa et Gertrude. Par Roporrue Toprrer. 
| Avec Des Notices sur La Vie et Les Ouvrages de 
| J’Auteur. Par M.M. Sainte Bevuve et Der 

La Rive. Paris. 

There are few good authors so interesting as 
their books. Among the few Rodolphe Topffer 
may claim a very conspicuous place. Rosa and 
Gertrude is a pure and rich creation of genius, 
which seizes alike by its attractiveness as a nar- 
rative, and by its grandeur of purpose —a gran- 
deur all the more overwhelming that no purpose 
is obtruded. But from the eloquent and generous 
delineation of Topffer’s life and character by 
M. Saint Beuve and Professor De La Rive, we 
receive impressions no less enchaining, no less 
exalting. There will always be a tendency to over- 
rate those whose sun goes down while it is yet 
|day. Half the glory of Alexander the Mace- 
donian is in his death at three-and-thirty. And 
how many since the quenching of that great orb 
have prematurely perished only to be the more 
illustrious! It seems as if they had died young 
that they might the better give to their fame the 
glow and freshness of immortal youth. Topffer 
was torn from his friends and from the world 
in that ripe fulness of the summer which im- 
mediately precedes the splendour and opulence 
of the autumn; at a season therefore more pro- 
digal of promise than when the summer is put- 
ting on her radiant robes. Profounder and more 
prolonged consequently is the wail over his grave. 
Yet he achieved much: he put himself forth in 
shapes as perfect as he could perhaps have ever 
attained. And if there was anything of the 
literary artist that had not reached its highest 








advantages over the Frondeurs. During his cam- 
paigns the pretty Laura lived in great devotion, | 
sometimes at the Court and sometimes in the | 
country, scattering everywhere her abundant | 
charities. The young King was very fond of | 
her, as he was of the nieces of the Cardinal ge- | 
nerally, showing them honours upon all occasions. | 
One day, Madame Motteville informs us, the | 
King selected the Duchess to lead off a ball with, 
much to the annoyance of his mother, who went 
up and whispered to him to take the Princess of 
England. 


The Queen of England (wife of poor CharlesI.),who 
perceived the anger of the Queen, ran to her, and 
begged her quietly that she should not constrain the 
King, that her daughter had a pain in her foot and 
could not dance. The Queen said, that if the Prin- 
cess did not dance, the King should not dance at all. 
Then the Queen of England allowed the Princess, her 
daughter to dance, and, in her heart, was very dis- 
satisfied with the King. He was again scolded in 
the evening by the Queen his mother; but he an- 
swered her that he did not like little girls. 


Poor Laura died a few days after having safely 
given birth to achild. Her fate greatly resembles | 
that of the late Duchess de Montpensier. All | 
was going on well, but at the end of ten days | 
she was struck with paralysis. During her | 
grossesse an idea invaded her mind, and took | 
firm hold upon it, that she should never rise | 
from the bed of her confinement. It was an | 
affecting sight to behold the young woman, still 
girl almost, lying almost speechless upon her bed, | 
more beautiful than ever in the hour of death. | 
To a friend who visited her, she mentioned her | 
conviction that she should never recover; but 
she spoke of her death laughingly, and said 
that she would not be able, when dying, to resist 
a smile at the long face Madame de Vinelle, her 
lady of honour, would draw at the final moment. | 
The narrator states : 
Next day, towards noon, I called at the Hotel de | 
Vendome. On going up stairs they told me that | 
Madame found herself worse. All she had told me | 
the previous day came intomy mind. Having asked 
her how she did, she answered me with difficulty. 
The physicians maintained that there was no danger 
of her life. Setons were applied to her in such cruel 
fashion, that this poor princess cried in a manner to 
pierce the heart; she regarded me as if to entreat 
them not to torture her in such fashion. In this 
deplorable state, spite of the setons, the drowsiness 
augmented, and they could only keep her awake by 
dint of tormenting her. This lasted all the day. In the 
evening the physicians began to change their tone. . . 
The Cardinal came and administered to her the 
sacraments himself. She appeared so beautiful in 
this sad state that one could not imagine she must so 

















stature, it forces us to love and esteem the man 
the more. For those who care not for his im- 
aginary heroes there is in the simple record of his 
own career a real, most abounding, most inspir- 
ing heroism. Let us therefore keep the man still 
more than the literary artist in view in what we 
have further to say respecting him. We must 
draw freely for facts from the admirable sketches 
of Sainte Beuve and De La Rive. 

Born at Geneva on the 17th February, 1799, 
Rodolphe Topffer was the son of a distinguished 
painter. It was his ambition to follow the pro- 
fession of his father, but this was prevented by 
a severe and incurable disease of the eyes. His 
faculties were naturally those of the painter, and 
the pen in his hand was always a pencil. 
Thwarted in what was the deepest yearning of 
his nature, he turned his reluctant steps into a 
path on which few rays of the poetical fall—that 
of tuition. He ultimately, after humbler efforts, 
established a boarding-school, which he success- 
fully conducted till failing health compelled him 
to renounce it. A lingering disease, accompanied 
by the most excruciating pain, struck the weary 
but cheerful labourer down on the 8th June, 
1846. 

In Geneva it is impossible to forget Rousseau, 
to whom his native city has paid tardy homage. 
The first strong emotions which Topffer expe- 
rienced were from the political excitement caused 
by the restoration of Geneva to political inde- 
pendence, on the downfall of the French empire. 
Still more passionate emotions were those which 
assailed him for the next three or four years, 
from daily commune with Rousseau’s eloquent, 
often too seductive, pages. The voluptuousness 
which is more dangerous than sensuality, receives 
ampler and more ardent food from the works of 

Rousseau than from those of any other author. 


| He who resists the voluptuousness has yet to 


encounter the sentimentalism and the sophistry. 
Topffer, however, was so healthy and pure that, 
while surrendering himself to the enchantment, 
he resolutely dashed aside the seduction. Rousseau 
enriched, exalted, stimulated Topffer’s imagina- 
tion, and widened his sympathies without cor- 
rupting his heart. 

Part of 1819 and 1820 Topffer spent in Paris. 
The transition from Rousseau, from lake, from 
river, and from mountain, to prosaic Paris, was 
saddened to him by the discovery which he had 


just made that the toils, the delights, the triumphs 


of the painter were never to be his. There were, 
however, in Paris, three things fitted to cheat 
him out of despondency—the battle for political 
liberty, which, carried on all through the restora- 
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tion, ended in the overthrow of Charles the Tenth; 
the conflict between the romantic and the classical 
schools in literature; and the attempts made in 
many different quarters to study both history 
and philosophy in more catholic fashion. Per- 
haps, however, more than by those notable move- 
ments the soul of Toppfer was stirred within him 
by those immense treasures of art which are the 
boast of Paris and the glory of France. He 
crowned his visits to the Louvre in the day by 
going to see Talma in the evening. 

Though Topffer was forced to renounce the 
profession of a painter, it was nevertheless through 


painting that he first emerged from obscurity. | 


In 1826 he published a pamphlet on the exhibition 
of pictures at Geneva. It was written in the 
French of the sixteenth century. The attention 
which it attracted induced Topffer to continue 
his criticisms on art, most of which have been 
collected into a volume. The longest and most 
elaborate of the essays fell into the hands of 


Xavier De Maistre, a general in the Russian | 


service, but then resident at Naples. We know 
not whether Xavier De Maistre, a younger bro- 
ther of the celebrated Joseph De Maistre, still 
lives. He resembled Tépffer in many respects; 
he wrote tales, in some of which humour was con- 
spicuous, in others pathos, and narrative and de- 


scriptive power. They have takenaplaceasabiding | 


in French literature as the very different produc- 
tions of his more illustrious brother. 
Topffer also, Xavier De Maistre, both loved and 
practised painting. In the most delicate and 
friendly way De Maistre communicated to 
Topffer his warm appreciation of his talents. 
Praise not more felt or more valued, but fulmi- 
nating with wider and deeper resonance came 
from another quarter. Chained after his Paris 
sojourn to tuition in the city of his birth, Topffer 
still remained more a painter than anything else. 
To break the monotony of his existence, and to 
amuse the pupils in his boarding school, he filled 


album after album with the most grotesque | 
One of the albums passing from hand | 


drawings. 
to hand at last fell under the august glance of 
Goethe, who was so much pleased with the affluent 
and genuine humour displayed that he intro- 
duced the author to the German world through 
his periodical Kunst und Alterthum. Goethe’s 
commendation induced Tépffer to publish several 
collections of his fantastic drolleries. They 
obtained immense and immediate popularity :—a 


popularity, however, which neither led the author | 
to be faithless for a moment to his habitual | 


modesty, nor to forget what higher gifts were his 
than those of the caricaturist. 


Hogarth, who is better fitted than any other 
English painter or writer to convey to a foreigner 
a complete idea of English humour. 

It was in 1832 that Tépffer began to be known 


for something better than a suggestive critic and | 


a clever caricaturist. In that year appeared “La 
Bibliotheque De Mon Oncle.” As 

theque De Mon Oncle,” “Le Presbytére,” “ Rosa 
et Gertrude,” and others of the author’s 
have, we believe, been translated into English 
and published in a popular form, we are dispensed 
from giving their history. We know not with 


what faithfulness, ability or elegance the trans- | 


lations have been made, but Tipffer’s style was 
so wholly his own that it would be extremely 
difficult toreproduce in another language its most 
salient characteristics. 
has shown, an extremely composite style: it had 


taken shape and colour from most manifold in- | 


fluences. Foremost was from circumstances 
already indicated—the empire of the pictorial 
over him. Profound also must have been the 
transfigurement in his being which Rousseau 
achieved. 
work as a leaven in producing a certain dreami- 
ness. The passionate incense which he offered 
to Shakspeare no doubt returned enrichingly. 
With other English writers, such as Fielding and 
Richardson, he was familiar, who by their realism 
contrast with the magic of Shakspeare romance. 
His intercourse with the older French authors 
kept him from being peculiarly a Frenchman 
while helping him to true mastery of French 
speech. Walter Scott and Fenimore Cooper con- 
tributed a fresh element. It belonged to Tépffer’s 
affectionate nature that continual contact with 
the sublimest scenery brought him the more 
boundingly and aboundingly back to the do- 
mestic hearth. There was thus interfused into 
everything he uttered the influence of the home. 


Though not, moreover, in the more rigid or narrow | to the young, not with the authority of a sage, ! that we did not know as we might have known 


| sense a religious man, Tépffer was penetrated by 
| 


Like | 


It ought to be | 
said that Tépffer, whose culture and tastes were | 

° e eye a | 
alike various, had been a diligent student of | 


* La Biblio- | 


tales | 


It is, as M. Sainte-Beuve | 


His German descent could not fail to | 


the awfulness, the sacredness, and the unadorned 
| Simplicity of that spiritualism which, honestly 
| hostile to a gorgeous ceremonialism, is the 
|lustre and the life of the Protestant sys- 
tem. A gorgeous ceremonialism may have 
| as much to say for itself as a pure spiritualism, 
but an attempt to mingle the two is perhaps the 
cause of the strange religious anomalies, and the 
tragic religious apathy we behold in England. 

The worst effect of pure spiritualism is to en- | 
courage a morbid conscientiousness. The soul is 
thrown too much in on itself, and passes con- 
tinually from the elation of supposed triumph 
to the depression of supposed defeat. There is 
sin through the dread of sin, torture through the 
dread of torture. In the city of Calvin spiritual- 
| ism while losing much of its grandeur has lost 
much of its gloom. It has not ceased to be the 
foe of guilt: but it is more merciful to him who 
goes astray. It recognises beyond the merely 
theological virtues and defects, excellences and 
| infirmities which unadulterated Calvinism denies. 
| Now, from his boyhood, Téffer had witnessed this 
tenderer but less stupendous spiritualism as the 
chief force that moulded the Genevese community. | 
No mother of mighty and fulminating deeds 

can it be, but much that is serenely beautiful 

and unostentatiously heroic can flow from it. If | 
we were to characterise Topffer in the fewest 

words we should speak of him as eminently a 

| Protestant writer. He is the author of our day 

by whom the lovingness and loveliness of Protes- 

tism are best pourtrayed. And, therefore, if | 
for no other reason, his works should be 
much more read in England than they have 
been. The English books which they remind us 

most of are the “ Lights and Shadows of Scottish | 
Life,” and “ The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay.” In | 
Scotland a harsher and sterner spiritualism | 
prevails than at Geneva. There is, besides, a 
| despotic predominance of the Judaical. Never- 
theless it is the same essential energy which 
sways in Geneva and in Scotland; an energy 
which those who have not felt it cannot conceive, 
and which fictions like those of Topffer and 
Wilson alone can delineate. Saint Simon, the | 
founder of the Saint Simonians, worked at night 
and read romances by day. He was in the habit 
of saying that the history, well or ill written of 
the human heart, is there and there only. And | 
we are inclined to agree with him. Formal 

history is a falsehood, and what is called the | 
philosophy of history a greater falsehood still. 

'He who vividly presents to us the joys and 

sorrows of common existence is the truest 

chronicler. What are ever a nation’s records | 
but an array of exceptions ? At this moment is 

the history of France in the doings of Louis ; 
Napoleon ? Is it not rather in France’s most 
;rural regions, in its remotest abodes? How 
small a share has a nation in what are pompously 
spoken of as national events! The real life of a 
| nation is in its human not in its political life. 
And its human life has, in these days, most 
effulgent transcription in romances written by a 
man of genius. How dull and meagre would a 
narrative of Geneva’s public affairs be during the 
last three hundred years! But in Rosa and 
Gertrude, how its streets throb with a vitality 
and flash with a warmth to which our softest pity 
and our noblest instincts respond. Let, however, 
Topffer, by all means, ‘be read in French. Half | 
the charm will be lost if the marvel of style does | 
not march before the eye, does not melt on the | 
ear. Those who despise style forget how much 
rich and varied hues and sweet music add to the 
rapture of the banquet. 

Every summer vacation Topffer made with his | 
pupils long pedestrian excursions in Switzerland | 
and the North of Italy. In many fashions—some | 
| serious, some comic, and both by pen and pencil | 
| —he with genuine good fellowship invited the 
| world to follow him in those excursions. It is 
characteristic of Tépffer that whatever he did, 
either with pen or pencil, he seemed to be think- 
ing more of communicating a pleasure than of | 
achieving a labour, and thus the labour was all | 
the better achieved. 

In 1832 Téffer was appointed one of the pro- 
fessors in the Academy of Geneva. He = 


became the colleague of men, most of whom were 
able, some of whom were illustrious. It suffices, 
among others, to name Décandolle, the great 
| botanist. Topffer’s own youthfulness of nature, 
| and his strong sympathy with youth, fitted him 
| as much for his Professorship of Literature as his 
| intellectual faculties and acquirements. He spoke 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


but with the affection of a brother; and M. De 
La Rive, himself a distinguished professor in the 
Academy, testifies with what fruitful effect. 
Happy in his home, honoured, prosperous, 
with a reputation rapidly extending, Topffer had 
much that was dear to surrender in preparing 
himself for the long journey. During two years 
he battled against disease with indomitable 
courage; and then when he saw that cure was 


| impossible, he faced his fate with grander courage 


still. Consolation he sought, not from man, but 
from God. A minor consolation he found in 


going back to what he had aspired to as a profes- 
sion in his early days. Not since that time had 
he attempted oil painting. But in the later 
months of his life he executed in oil numerous 
little pictures. These, as attesting his native 
vocation, have been praised for their own merit. 
They are more interesting, however, as showing 
how much a valiant heart can do to create opulent 
gleams of hope for itself even on the verge of th 
tomb. But an hour came when the painter ha 
to turn away from the bright colours which h 
had been pouring on thecanvas to gaze down into 
that dark abyss from which there is no return. 
And then his venerable father, his devoted wife, 
his clinging children, his numerous friends dis- 
covered this only that brighter colours than those 
which he had been pouring on his canvas, were 
the colours which he now poured on the loving 
ones from the treasures of his love. The tenderest 
care from all met with a still tenderer gratitude. 
Smiling his thanks when he had no longer 
strength to murmur them Rodolphe Topper fell 
asleep. ; 

The whole city wept at his acath, and multitudes 
of the citizens joined the funeral procession. 
The pilgrim who wanders to Geneva will find 
much to interest there besides the magnificence 
of the scenery. No spot, however, can draw 
him more to earnest and pious thoughts than 
Topffer’s grave. ' 

Topffer has a claim on the heart of English- 
men apart from the thoroughly Protestant cha- 
racter of his works, apart from his admiration of 
Shakspeare, Hogarth and others, of whom 
England is proud. He believed in England. He 
maintained in an article which we read many 
vears ago, that not France but England was at 
the head of civilisation, and he was not the man 
to take civilisation in any but its most fecund 
and catholic sense. 

The productions of Rodolphe Topffer have a 
deeper meaning to ourselves from the fact that 
we were familiar from earliest youth with the 
scenes which they depict. Topffer’s own face 
was one which we had a hundred times seen, 
though the light of glory had not yet fully come 
to blend with the light of genius there. It was 
less eloquent to us than that of Sismondi or that 


e 
1 
e 


| of Décandolle ; but it is far more eloquent than 


either in memory. Richter has said that every 
man’s lifeisan incomplete romance: he might have 
said that almost every man’s life isa bad romance: 
a romance, however, in which every page seemed 
to follow the preceding so necessarily that to wish 
a single page torn out would be to wish that the 
whole were changed. In ga back on the 
past, philosophy and religion alike lead us to the 
conclusion not that whatever is is right, for this 
lazy optimism would imply that we are satisfied 
with our career, which we are far from being ; but 
that our career was part of that inexorable des- 
tiny which allows of no contingencies, though 
Leibnitz and others, despising religion and phi- 
losophy, have maintained the contrary. Regret- 
ting—ever regretting, the more from knowing 
how vain and foolish it is to regret—what are 
the things in our career that we would change if 
it were yet in our power? ‘The catalogue would 
be long; but who, mourning over the bad, un- 


wine 


I 





| completed romance of his own life, does not 


at least lament this, that mighty souls had 
come across his path, the whole vastness 
whereof he did not see—the whole radiance 
whereof he did not feel. We never think without 
something akin to remorse that we had in boy- 
hood an opportunity of shaking hands with 
Thomas Campbell, and did not from bashfulness 
embrace it, and that a similar bashfulness pre- 
vented us from improving our acquaintance with 
Francis Arago after we had been introduced to 
him. Reading Tépffer’s works far from Geneva, 
and half foreboding as we read that, struck by 
incurable disease, we are perhaps destined like 
him to perish prematurely, though in an obscurity 
and loneliness that present little to deplore, we 
are carried back to Geneva by bitter reflection 
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their author, except by sight. It will somewhat 
lessen the bitterness if we can enable many to 
know him as he is here shown in his books. 


How much of him may they not thus know ; his | 


grotesque 


gle 


phantasies suddenly melting away 
ams of pity to be as suddenly renewed; 
his whole wealth of manly thought and of ardent 
love marching side by side with the painter’s 
marvels and the poet’s exuberance! As com- 


beiore 


pared, however, to what Sainte Boure and De la 
Rive have done, ours is the merest etching. For 
full and finished pictures we refer to them. ‘The 


fervour of their friendship for Topffer has altered 
in nothing the justness of their criticism. ‘They 


never offend by that indiscriminate eulogy which 
lefaces, and in fact renders worthless almost 


very English Biography that 
peare 1. 


has recently ap- 


When will English biographers learn 








that delicacy is a consummate art ? When will 
they learn to abstain from superlative emphasis 
and superfluous detail? English literature should 
keep its massiveness, manifoldness, and pith 
but there is no foreign literature from which it 
lay not receive suggestions and lessons in taste. 


ATTICUS. 


(PROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT 
Paris, Tuesday. 
Deatn’s shafts fly thick!” The last few days 
have been dark with the eclipse of illustrious 
names; the military, the political, and the ar- 
tistic worlds have each paid their tribute to the 
inexorable despot. Of course, the « it in the 
horizon of Paris is the long-expected demise 
of Mademoiselle Rachel, which took place at 


Cannes, whither she had retired months 
in the faint hope of escaping or deferring the 
effect of the cruel disease—decline—which had 
already carried off several others of her family 


some 


! + . 
ment which “ makes all the world akin 
with all her 
tensions. 


” Rachel, 
magnificent genius, had no pre- 


The writer in the Figaro allows Rachel one 
good quality,—she was generous to “ family ; 
she loved their poverty, their struggles, and 
what we vulgarly call in English their hugger- 
mugger and their dirt, and when a guest at 
aristocratic tables to which she was admitted in 
the early part of her career—not afterwards—she 
always expressed herself delighted to be able to 
get home, strip off her finery, and encanaillée her- 
self among the ignoble circle of the Felixs’s and 
their associates. Hersisters were mostly attached 
to the minor theatres of the Boulevards, the cha- 


racter of which is sufficiently known. Rachel 
not only assisted her relatives with presents of 
furniture, plate, &c.; but when they fell into 


difficulties courageously came forward to claim 
the goods as her own—on the occasion of a 
seizure being attempted by their creditors—a cir- 
cumstance which unfortunately took place 
more than once. The great tragedian had the 
mania also of inviting her comrades to 
dinners and suppers which, when the time 
appointed came to hand, were conveniently jor- 
gotten. She had also the habit of inviting persons, 
with whom she was not on terms of intimacy, to 
dine at her hotel in the Rue Frudon, but the 
answer which met these too confiding individuals 
was— Madame dine dehors! One promise, how- 
ever, of this kind she did keeep—at a full meeting 
of the artists in the green-room of the Theatre 
Francais, she declared her intention of féting 
Shrove Tuesday, and invited all present to a 
ball and supper in honour of the day. This féte 


| did take place, but in the shape of a pic-nic, that 


| 


rhe lingering nature of her complaint allowed | 


one of poor Rachel’s literary friends 
a writer in the Figaro, to get up and print no 
less than twelve columns of memoirs, anecdotes, 
and correspondence of the great tragedian—pro- 
bably before she was dead !—and to publish it within 
a few hours of the intelligence of the fatal event 
reaching Paris—(a by the way, of whichall the 
boasting so little do the | h even now 
in this way 


in Paris, 






‘eat, 





city is ren 


know of the colossal deeds perform d 














by the London press, particularly by the Zimes, 
but this by the way {1s for the memoirs, 
inecdotes, &c., well may the shade of the unfor- 
tunate tragedian exclaim:—*“ Save me from my 
friends,” for without being a direct k upt n 
her memory, it is impossible to gine any- 
thing more ill-natured or more injurious to her 
character as a woman, and indeed in every sense 
except as an actress,—her talent as a tragedian 
this precious friend does not deny. As this is 
the only circumstantial account which has yet 
appeared, I am obliged to take it as a text and 
cond » the substan his many pages into a 
few briet lines. I heartily wish I could add that 
the unfavourable description was untrue, but 
alas! there is no hope, that his picture is over- 
yloured, not a doubt remains that s Queen of 
tragedy so great upon the stage, was in social 
life the very littlest of the little. Capricious, 
mean, envious, a acherous comrade and a 
hypocrite when she had an object to carry, far 
beyond the ordinary meaning of the term, to 
this is to be added an amount of ignorance—not 
ordinary ignorance, but an ignorance of the 
very rudiments of the commonest rules of 
the French language, and even of spelling, of 
which her letters published in the Figaro 


the 
the same time ludicrous proof. 


furnish continually lamentable and at 
It will surprise 


warrant of her 


most 


her admirers to learn, under the 


own acknowledgment, that many of the fine 
tragedies of Carneille and Racine, in which she 
produced her grandest dramatic effects, and which 
had won for her fame and bo she had never 
read further than those parts she was called upon 
to act. This would surely be incredible upon 
any authority less than Rachel’s own. It is 


bringing down the study of the great poets to a 
very prosy level indeed ; but the book n which 
the renowned masters of the French stage 
studied the human heart was not that of nature. 
A versification always graceful, frequently rising 
to epigrammic energy, and sometimes, as in the 
case of Peter Carneille. rising into sublimity, 
though forced and rhetorical, were and are the 
leading characteristics of the French school, and 
this was the excuse of Rachel for not feeling their | 
beauties. For splendid as was her declamation, 
and terrible her vehemence of feeling, that senti- 





| ing from his post, received a 


is to say, every one paid his share of expence— 
Yorkshire fashion. This course of proceeding 
naturally had the effect of spoiling her reputa- 
tion for hospitality. And as her attraction 
increased at the theatre, her demands became so 
exorbitant as at length to be quite intolerable to 
her brother artists, for I should mention that the 
receipts of the theatre are divided amongst the 
performers of a certain standing in 
the establishment, and it was found that her exi- 
gencies, her refusals to act at particular times 
when her aid was most necessary, and her insist- 
ing upon appearing during the run of a popular 
comedy, and other acts of petty tyranny, ren- 
dered her absence theatre of little 
or no consequence in a pecuniary sense. 
During all this her manner towards comrades 
was of the most amiable and cordial description, 
but these cajoleries soon ceased to impose upon 
any Every tragedian in the theatre was 
obliged to resign. Beginning with Saint Aulaire, 
who had been master, Joanni, Demonpeux, 
Ligier and were compelled to quit the 
theatre and seek their fortune in the provinces. 


souetatreés, 


from the 
Mom we 


one, 


her 
others 


Beauvallet alone was strong enough to resist 
her despotism; for this actor, though far from 
being first rate, possessed a gift which rendered 
him Rachel’s master, all-powerful as she was; 
that gift was, and is, a voice of most extraordi- 
nary depth and power, and this he did not hesi- 
tate to use against Rachel in Anchromaque, 
Horace, Polyenite, in all the tragedies in which 
they appeé ared together. 


Beauvallet, with the utmost ease, would pour 
forth the rich his magnificent organ, 


tones ¢ 
against which poor Rachel would expend her 
efforts in vain, and at last Rachel, finding her 


supremacy shaken, and often 
without a hand of applause, found herself van- 
quished in the duel. 3eauvallet, of course, 
speedily became a first-rate favourite. He was 
too dangerous an enemy to be trifled with, and 


quitting the stage 


he is one of the few to whom she promised a 
present, and which he actuaily received. It was 
a splendid Turkish sabre. One more anec- 
dote shall conclude my notice of Rachel. 
The advertiser of the theatre (I believe we 
denominate him the call-boy), Margué, an old 


servant of the late king Louis Philippe, on retir- 
gold snuff-box from 
the sociétaires, each subscribing twenty francs for 
that purpose, Mdlle. Rachel among the number. 


jeweller’s, and it was presented with the following 


inscription engraved upon it by her order— 
“ Mademoiselle Rachel a Margué,” to the intense 


disgust of her brother contributors, 

Mdlle. Rachel’s professional emoluments are 
calculated to amount to four millions of francs 
(160,000/.), and it is supposed she died worth 
shout half that sum. She bequeaths 40,000/. to 


| of restoration in Rome’s most ‘classic centre will 


the | 





| French dudenatia st, is mine to be the father, 


A well-known doctor, celebrated for his connec- 
tion with the press, according to report, claims 
the paternity of the elder. It is stated that on 
the 22nd ult. the dying artist addressed a letter 
to a personnage (who is intended, I have not the 
remotest conception); she pre-dated the letter 
the Ist of January 1858, saying to those around 
her, she thus dated her letter, feeling an impres- 
sion that it would make her live to see in the 
new year. She died on the 4th instant. 





ITALY. 
NOVEMBER IN ROME. 


(Concluded from p. 18 

I visirep the ruins of S. Alessandro the other 
day, and found not one stone yet erected of the 
new church to be raised here, though the project 
was formed about a year and considerable 
sums have been offered towards its expenses 
Only the pits, dug at intervals for the foundations 
of large piers, gave evidence that such an under- 
taking was really set on foot. Meantime the 
Propaganda has issued a circular to the whole 
hierarchy, inviting co-operation for the supply of 
funds, f 


ago, 


and the Pope has ordered the overplus of 
the contributions for the Memorial of the Imma- 
culate Conce gee to be appropriated to this new 
church on the Nomentan Way. Another work 
awaken interest, perhaps surprise, but certainly 
has not met with general approval here. ‘Think 
ofan attempted renovation of the Roman Forum ! 


—at least in some of its leading features—a 
bold, but not felicitous idea. A few days ago, 


walking this way, I was astonished to see six 
columns, all newly placed and partly of ew 
material, sprung up since my last visit to that 
arena of renowned antiquities! The idea, I un- 
derstand, is to restore the Portico of the Dii 
Consentes, or Twelve Major Deities, according 
to the classification borrowed by Roman from 
Etruscan mythology, on the platform now reduced 
to a form almost parallelogram, by the abutment 
of the western wall supporting the descent to the 
right from the Capitol into the Forum and th 
antique substructure of the Tabularium, abov 
which stands the modern Capitoline Palace. This 

platform is, in fact, the roof of the chambers that 
served as offices to the public scribes and notaries 
called the Schola Xantha (from Fabius Xanthus, 
with Drusianus, a freedman, caused these 
ings to be repaired and embellished), seven 

whose compartments, square cells without 
windows, still remain open and entire. Ab 
was constructed, at about the same period, 
Portico in honour of the Deities, whose 
were placed in cells or chapels (those of Jupit« 

Juno and Minerva under the Tabularium), 
screened by the files of columns carried along 
their front. Four of these chapels, like dee] 
square recesses, are still preserved. A dedicators 
inscription, preserved in a fragmentary state « 


build- 


the 


Statues 








a cornice now lying near this spot, was dis- 
\covered in the sixteenth century, recording 
that Vettius Pretextatus, prefect of the ; 
caused the offices of the Schola to be form« 


here, and the Portico raised above with cells for 
the images of the Dii Consentes. In the restora- 
tion have, up to this day, been ereted ten 
columns, four with antique and fluted shafts « 

marble, the rest of light grey stone, not fluted, 
but all except two with antique capitals, of a 
composite order, varied from the Corinthian. 01 
these is to be raised also the original entablatur 

fragments of which, in a massive and simpli 
rather than decorative style, lie on the,pavement 
around. ‘The effect does not please; it is the 
new clothes on an old garment, wanting har- 
mony, both in composition and proportions, w t 
the grandeur of antiquity that gives consecratio! 
to this spot, as embodied in the assemblage ot 
ruins proximate. The restored columns have 1 
imposing altitude, and seem the more insignifi- 

cant because only to be viewed at a distance 
from any point where the spectator can stam 


| without descending into the excavated area 
But she undertook to have it made at her own! 


j her youngest son, of whom Count W——, 4/jo9k down with contempt on the puny effort 


(whose opening first fully revealed these ruin 
disincumbered of soil, early in the present cen- 
tury), a level many feet below that of the public 
place now succeeding to the Roman Forum as 
the Campo Vaccino, admission into which | ower 
region is only obtained through a custod 

The adjacent Temples of Saturn and Ves- 
pasian, the Arch of Severus and majestic 
structure of the Tabularium, appear 
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to 
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f modern dillettanteism Pius IX, whose 
patronage of art is dispensed with beneficence 
truly regal, lately Samciohed the sculptors 
engaged on the Immaculate Conception memorial, 
and bestowed upon each 400 florins over and 
above the terms stipulated. 
that monument, Poletti, he farther rewarded by 
promotion and the office of inspector of the 
council of art, with a salary of 50 scudi monthly 
m which Poletti resigned his « 
architect to the municipality } 
sculpture here, some (though not many) new 
works of interest may now be ogery- Mr. 
Gibson has lately finished a statue of Pandora 
with the box in act of hesitation whe ther to open 
it, the form graceful, the heac ’ the highest 
Greek type, and a tender melancholy blended 
with the expression of anxiety in the 








ountenance 
lo ) the ornaments (as presented to Pandora by 

fferent deities in the fable) and the draperies 

at gracefully clothe this figure, he intends 
applying that polychromatic decoration, the 
priety of which Mr. Gibson reviews, notwith- 
standing all antagonism, firmly convinced of his 
Venus, the exquisitely I 









pro- 


lovely figure, and which 
this system of tinting was first applied, he has 
repeated in the same style for the 
who gave the commission, particularly 
lesiring that the polychrome decoration should 
copied. g 

‘anova, who still labours in his great master’s 
studio, has among his latest works two evincing 
that advanced age has in no degree weakened the 
powers of artistic conception or execution. Armida 
playing with the weapons of Rinaldo using the shield 
as her mirror, looking to perfection the beautiful 
nchantress, all fascination, but obviously capable 
f all treachery; and Cussandra taking refuge at 
rd Altar of Minerva during the sack of Troy, a 
very original treatment of a subject new to 
sculpture—suddenly arrested movement, and 
terror bient with a lofty indignation are expressed 
with effect highly tragic, and if it may be ob- 
jected that the movement represented is too 
transitory, and the emotion manifest too abso- 
lutely painful for the higher purposes of sculpture, 
th e dram itic rendering of the s ibject is still so 





Sligo 
Sug, 












) 








striking as to fix attention with a spe of 
astonishment on this figure. It reminded of 


Rachael in some of her finest moments. Benzoni 
is engaged on a group of Zephyr and Ff 
lancing, that may be expected to form a suitable 
ompanion to his most beautiful oneof Cupid and 
and within the last four months have 
ed to his collective works, two of the 


t 
lessed Virg 


i { f 7 


Psy che, 
been add 


~ yr 1 enh > ¢) t 
i 1eSt On sacred supdjects, t! i 


‘Yr mystic attributes of the crescent moon and | 


1 serpent, for the new cath 
and the 
an piece. His 
Cardinal Mai(commission 
man himself about two ye f 
has lately been ere«ted, with favour 
in Anastasia, titular church of th 
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the foot of the Palatine 
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tramp lral of Ossory 
assumption in alto-relievo, for 


monument of 






The theatrical season here closed 
for the obligatory recess of Adven 
with the same rigour as Lent in Rome. 

“a 


Valle the greatest success of the ca 
been realised by a new production of 
Ferrari (author of other pieces stil 

acted) called La Satira Parini, a bold attempt 


to being forward a celebrated poet, as at one 
the hero of the scene ane actor in the social 
sphere whose follies and vices are so efficiently 





castigated in his brilliant verse s—to show us, in 
short, ‘Par ini moving in the dissipated circles of 
Milan during the latter years of the eighteenth 
century, and witnessing the realities reflected 
for reprobation in his pages. A most difficult 
orm of composition was chosen by the author, a 
short metre with rhyme, such as Goldoni used in 
a few of his comedies; but, notwithstanding the 
heavy and monotonous effect, except in the decla- 
mation of the two best actors, this drama 
obtained a triumph very rarely conceded, save to 
opera, in Rome, being re peated six nights suc- 
‘, and on several age nights before the 
seasot 1's close. Beyond the drama is se dom to 
be reported any novelty pe rtaining to light litera- 
ture in this city, where few write and few read, 
except in ecclesiastical circles. But some publi- 
Cations of graver character are fort 
will probably be in demand extensively. The 
Chevalier Rossi, who has risen within recent 
years to a distinguished place among Italian 
archer logists, especially 
Christian antiquities, is preparing a work on the 
Catacombs to comprise the entire range of ex- 
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hcoming, that | 


dedicating himself to | 


plored Hypogees that can be classed in the same 
category, with plans and epigraphs to be pub- 
lished in five volumes folio, appearing separately. 
The Oratorian Father Theiner (archivist of the 
Vatican) will soon, it is expected, be ready with 
his edition of doctiments, illustrating the Council 
of Trent, a work eagerly expected, but which has 
prospectively given  disatisfaction in some 
quarters, because likely to throw into the shade 
another celebrated authority, the history of that 
council by Palamcini; the documents from the 
Vatican archives were doubtless at th 
of the latter as well as in Themer's 
he did not deem expedient todraw fr« 
full revelation of the int goes worl cus- 
sions or vicissitudes of the august of 
Trent, which, it is understoo i. will be now first 

he world through the expected folios; 

be fifty scudi (unusually high f 


disposition 
labour, but 
m them that 








given to 
the price will 
publication here), and the work 








will be issued by 


the press established for his own use by t 
learned editor, the expense to be defrayed (it is 
understood), by his Holiness. From the codes of 


the Vatican were drawn forth the parch 
a precious MS. by Cardinal Mai, 
of which has not yet taken 
intended, no doubt, by that Cardin: 
during his life-time; this is a 
high antiquity, and ig at last, i 
be pri faced, arly January vO 
at the price of forty pa 1 he vast public 














that has been appearing for several years under 
the name of Gaetano Moroni (the confidential 
courtier, and originally the barber of the Jat 
Pope), is still in progress, though past the 


seventieth volume. This 
Ecclesiastical Erudition,” $ printe dat Venice 

though naturally depen ling zy for its success and 
widest circulation in the Papal states. Father 
Passaglia, who enjoys high celebrity as theolo- 
gian here, lately brought out, through the Propa- 


ganda press, the first volume of a new edition of 


Petavius with 
ield of dogmatic definition someth 
t excited objection from other influential 
fathers of Passaglia’s order, the Jesuits to whose 
opinion such deference was paid th i 
cation has remained suspended. <A lady named 
i.—who has arrived at advanced age after a 
poorly c 
with extren 


but in the dangerous 
ng was found 


comments, 
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literary career of 


mpensate d labours, a 











struggle, in fact, 8 poverty—is 
bringing out the Lives of s inthe Nine- 
teenth Century down to ith of Gregory 
XVI. That of Pius VII readv, but a 
the treatment of the subject by Artand, and t 
valuable memoirs of his own time by Cardi: 
Pacea, it may be doubted whether any lig 
can be thrown upon it sufficient for awak y 
tres eresf, Phe yesults conti ] l ! 
their bi-monthly review, the ¢ ( ! 
! ¢ = | 
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paper treating of art, 


lucted hitherto with some 





editor to whom success was 
zivalli—a gentleman whose dez 
whose name had been know vy) 
the literary circles. He was secretary to the 
e appointed in the « purpose 
ting the moral dignity and influences of 
a, by desire of Pius IX., a board th 
at intervals during t) 
vdjudicating prizes to composi- 
tions in this walk. [In the obituary of this past 
month must also be mentioned with honour the 
name of Agricola, an artist of sound and his- 
toric painting, long esteemed as one Italy's 
celebrities. Born in 1795, he was once president 
of the Academy of St. Luke, and continued to 
the last in the post designated as first cattedratico, 
attached to that institution of art in Rome. His 
last work of importance was the cartoon for the 
great mosaic, representing a species of beatific 
visions, to be placed on the facade of St. Paul’s, 
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I need not dwell on the painful story now suffi- 
ciently made known through the press in various 
countries, of the arrest and heavy charges against 
the Marquis Compana. Some Italian papers have 


published the most unfavourable versions, with- 
out waiting for the decision of justice. It is 


stated that he has owned to a deficit of 575 
scudi in the treasury of the Mont de Pieté, 
which institution he was chief administrator, and 
that deficit entirely at his own responsibility. 
On the other hand, it is known, with certaint: 
that no sum was ever subtracted by the Marquis 
from those coffers without the deposit of a rec 

in his own hand, and that all the objects in pre- 
cious metal from his valuable extensive collecti 
had been left by him at the Monte, as guarantees 
for the eventual adjustment of its accounts. The 
sale of the Etruscan museum he seems to | 


relied upon for supplying means to extricate 


iu 





himself from those serious responsibilities 
had set the price of 600,000 scudi on that collec- 
second to the Vatican in the wealth 
and variety of its contents. Report had rT 
snglish Government as the purchaser, but 
now it is rumoured that the Emperor of Frat 
as been ready to conclude the arrangement 
not likely to be longer left within t 
ibility for private parties, as Cam- 
pana’s property is sequestrated. He remains a 
prisoner, an nd it was to be decided by the Supr 
'ribunal of the Consulta a few days ago, whether 
l ferred for judgment to t 


tion, only 








which is 
limits of 





the case should be de 
civil or criminal courts. C. J. f. 
P.S. In the 
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eleven pages, as to literary intelli- 
gence, I have animadverted only to what passes 
in Rome; a glance at other Italian regions may 
well be admitted, and with very satisfying re- 
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ments of all kinds; seals, and cameos; arms 
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the whole museum is s 
study of fate at it contains. is understood to be M 
Me yer's intention to presen t the whole collection 

» Derby Museum and Free L ibr rary at some 
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SCIENCE, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 

THE FORTNIGHT. 
In a paper read at the last meeting of the Geo- 
logical Society ‘‘on a remarkable fossil specimen 
belonging to the genus Neuropteris, from the 
coal measures of Lancashire,” Mr. C. J. F. Bun- 
bury, after noticing the rarity of the young, 
half-expanded fronds of Ferns in a fossil state, 
showing the characteristic circinate vernation, 
stated that this specimen confirmed the opinion 
that the fossil Neuroptides were really ferns, and 
that they did not belong to the Coniferous order; 
even in Salesburia, the leaves of which have so 
much the appearance of a fern, their arrange- 
ment in a young state is quite different. The 
only flowering plants which can be compared with 
ferns in this respect are the Cycadew. The genus 
Neuropteris is chiefly characteristic of the coal 
measures. A genuine species of it has rarely 
been seen from any formation later than the 
Trias, unless the anthracite beds of the Alps are 
excepted, which afford several species apparently 
identical with those of the coal. Two species of 
the Neuropteris, Loshii and, N. tenuifolia, appear 
to be common to the Carboniferous and Permian 
systems. 

In a boring made near the pier at Harwich, the 
succession of strata, the Tertiaries, Chalk, upper 
Greensand and the Gault, were met with in the 
usual order. At adepth of 1025 feet an anomalous 
clay slate occurred. This rock is without fossils, 
and is intersected with lines of cleavage and bed- 
ding at considerable angles to the vertical axis of 
the bore-hole. The result of the boring at 
Harwich has an important bearing on the evi- 
dence furnished by the Kentish-town well, and, 
combined with the fact of coal rocks having 





| 


been found by the deep boring at Calais, | 
tends to prove M. Godwin-Austen’s view of the | 


westward extension of the crystalline and 
neath portions of the cretaceous deposits of the 
south-east of England. 

A boulder, together with some associated frag- 


ments and sand, was found by workmen in a 


chalkpit at Turley, near Croydon. It had been | 
much broken up, the largest remaining fragment | 
being apparently one end of an irregular, oval, | 
well-rounded boulder originally about three feet | 


long. The boulder was accompanied by some 
decomposing fragments of a felspathic trap rock, 
and with a compact mass of seliceous sand. This 
collocated mass of rock fragments an 
be regarded as truly water-worn beach material 





rocks. The possible occurrence of rare and 
isolated boulders in the chalk sea, under such 
conditions, is analogous to the occasionally ex- 
tended voyage of icebergs at the present day to 


the coast of Ireland, the Azores, and even to the 
Madeira Islands. 

At the Institute of Actuaries ina paper by Mr. 
Willich “On the value of Life Annuities yielding 
a given rate of interest, the capital to reproduce 
the purchase-money being invested at another 


1 sand might | 


the collection sent by the former we particularly 
noticed some fine views taken in Heidelberg, 
the principal entrance of Rheim’s Cathedral, 
and a fine view of the Arcde I’Etoile on the 
largest scale. Among the specimens of English 
photography those contributed by Mr. Fenton 
were conspicuous. But it should always be re- 
membered, in contrasting the works of foreign 
artists with those of our own, that the advantages 
of light enjoyed by the latter gives them a 
power of obtaining sharpness and distinctness 
which ours probably can never obtain. Still, 
however, some of Mr. Fenton’s specimens (such 
as his views of Ely Cathedral), were wonderfully 


sharp. There was a fine collection of views of | 


Constantinople, both upon the screen and in the 
portfolios, taken by Messrs. Robertson and Beato 


of that city. Messrs.Alinari, Brothers, of Florence, | 


sent a large and magnificent set of views, includ- 
ing many of the choicest pieces of sculpture in 
the Florentine Gallery, the Pitti Gallery, and the 
Villa Reale, and also some fine studies from Pisa, 
Orvieto, Sienna and other parts of Italy. Mr. 
Clifford exhibited some views from Madrid, which 
were much admired. The company examined 
the whole collection with the greatest attention, 
and orders for purchase seemed to flow into the 
secretary apace. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Tue Museum of South Kensington, now an 
established place of popular resort, drew large 
crowds during the Christmas. holiday week. 
There were 14,343 visitors in the mornings, and 
9168 in the evenings ; giving a total of 23,511.—— 
M. Barre, the French sculptor, has been intrusted 
with the execution of the marble statue of Alfred 
de Musset, for the Institute Royal de France 
The bust of the late Madame de Girardin will 
be placed in the foyer of the Théatre des Italiens. 


Paleozoic rocks of the Franco-Belgi aie ts | ——Herr Wihelm Wolff, the Berlin sculptor, has 
ks > Franco-Belgian area be- | ..:.2._ . 
é ec nCO-Heigian area be- | Gyished his colossal statue of the great electress, 


Louisa Henrietta of Bradenburg (author of the 
German hymn “Jesus, meine Zuversicht) ;” 
which, when cast in bronze, will be erected, on 
the 15th May next, in the city of Oranienburg 


>° 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Ir is announced that, on the evening when Mr. 
Lumley’s Italian company performs before the 
court during the coming festivities, a Cantata 





; ; Tia" | written for the occasion, and set to music by Mr. 
derived from some old coast line of crystalline | j 


Howard Glover, will also be performed.— 
Mdlle. Rachel leaves two millions of francs to her 
eldest boy. She died a stanch adherent of the 
Mosaic dispensation, though oft and oft ramoured 
to have joined the prevalent form of Christianity 
in France. A rabbi from Toulon presided at her 
last hour. She is to be buried in the Hebrew 
cemetery at Paris. The Figaro has devoted 


| twelve columns to a kind of omnium gatherum of 


| letters are odd enough. 


rate.” The formula given for the present 

value of an annuity of 1/. on a life aged | 
1 

is | —yr +r, where Ax is the value of an annuity 


A, 
on the given life at rate r, r being the interest 
of 12. for one year, and r, being the interest on 
i/. for one year required by the purchaser. 





ARTS AND ARTISTS. 
ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

On the evening of Thursday, the 
soirée was given by the Association at the Gal- 
leriesin Suffolk-street,Pall-mall, forthe purpose of 
examining the photographs to be exhibited, andof 
hearing some observations as to the future inten- 
tion of the society, delivered by Professor Cockerell. 
The collection offered for the inspection of the 
subscribers was of rare excellence, containing, as 
it did, some of the choicest copies of architectural 
detail ever yet exhibited. The noble specimens 
shown by Bisson fréres and Baldu, of Paris, 
challenged and obtained especial admiration. 


anecdotes, letters and occurrences during her 
short but brilliant career; and some of these 
There is one in exceed- 
ing bad French from F.M. the Duc de Wellington, 
who can’t go to her “benefice,” as he has to at- 
tend Parliament, “ of which he is a member.” The 
account of her singing “‘ La Marseillaise ” is full 
of piquancy. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Lorp Macav.ay has replied to Mr. Hepworth 


| Dixon on the subject of William Penn and the 
| Pardon-brokerage at Taunton. An elaborate note 
| to the second volume of the new edition of his 


7th inst., a | 


History of England sets forth the argument. “If 
it be said,” his lordship concludes, “that it is 
incredible that so good a man would have been 
concerned in so bad an affair, I can only answer 
that this affair was very far indeed from being 
the worst in which he was concerned. For these 
reasons I leave the text, and shall leave it, exactly 


|as it originally stood..——The new work on 


| 
| 


Homer, by Mr. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., which 
has given rise to so much literary speculation, is 
now in process of printing at the press of the 


| University which the right hon. gentleman re- 
In | presents in Parliament. Its title will be “ Homer 


ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &c. 


j and the Homeric Age,” and it will appear in three 
| volumes.——In Paris has been issued a Revue 
Germanique, of which M. Neffzer is the editor. 
Among the contributors are named MM. Dareste, 
Moritz Hartmann, the Austrian poet and refugee, 
Laboulaye, Littré, L. Ratisbonne, Renan, de 
Rouge, C. de Sault, and Daniel Stern—the last 
two names the noms de plume of two lady authors, 
The review professes to serve no party. 

The Belfast Mercury announces that Francis 

| Davis, better known as “the Belfast man,” has 
been placed on the Government literary fund for 
a pension of 50/. a-year.——Professor Rogers, the 
well-known author of the “ Eclipse of Faith,” has 
become Principal of Lancashire Independent Col- 
lege, a post vacant by the resignation of Dr. 
Vaughan. Her Majesty has granted a pension 
of 150/. per annum to the daughters of the late 
| Dr. Paris. Mr. Paris, the eldest son of the 
| family, has just received an appointment from 
Mr. Justice Cresswell, in the new Court of Pro- 
bate—an office for which his literary habits render 
him especially qualified. The Keith prize for 
the best scientific paper contributed to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh during the sessions 1855-6 
and 1856-7, has been awarded to Professor Boole, 
of Cork, for his paper “On the Application of the 
Theory of Probabilities to the Question of the 
Combination of Testimonies or Judgments.” The 
prize consists of a gold medal and about 50/. in 
money or plate. Honourable mention was also 
made of Professor Gregory’s paper on “ Diato- 
mace” as highly valuable and original.——The 
University of St. Andrew has conferred its degree 
of LL.D. on Mr. James Scott Bowerbank, founder 
of the Paleontographical Society, and a museum 
of unique fossil specimens, and a laborious inves- 
| tigator in many departments of Natural History 
| and Geology. 
The Stockholm Royal Academy has bestowed a 
| prize on Prince Oscar for a poem on the Swedish 
fleet.——General Lamoricitre has returned to 
reside in France. 

The Montrose Standard is now printed by water 
| power. ‘The engine consists of two oscillating 
| cylinders with pistons acting on the shaft of a 
driving pulley, the pistons being moved by water, 
as those of a locomotive or other steam-engine 
are by steam. It differs from the steam-engine 
| chiefly in the absence of sliding valves, which are 
| inappropriate to the employment of water in the 
place of steam.——The Postmaster-General has 
| again pointed out to the public that the placing 
of the distinct initials after the address upon 
letters will greatly facilitate rapidity and correct- 
ness of delivery. His recommendation will after 
the Ist Feb. be attended with practical benefits. 
Letters properly initialed will be delivered first, 
in all cases where a mail reaches London after 
the first morning delivery and the whole of its 
contents cannot be delivered at once.——A little 
printing-press has been sent from Paris to Con- 
stantinople. It is to find its place in the harem 
of Ribardy Effendi, and will be used exclusively 
| for the benefit of the Turkish ladies. The wife 
of Ribardy Effendi is said to be well versed in 
French and English belles-lettres, and intends to 
publish a collection of the best occidental novels 
in a Turkish translation. The enterprising lady 
is busy turbaning Mr. Thackeray’s Newcomes. 
——M. Léon Fallue a few days ago communi- 
cated to the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
lettres some curious discoveries which he had made 
at Epinay-sur-Seine, near St. Denis, of vestiges of 
a Gallo-Roman village and burial-place on the 
estate called Manoir du Mont, the property of M. 
Crémieux. While some workmen were digging a 
ditch M. Fallue observed traces of sarcophagi in 
plaster. Heimmedietely bid the men clear away 
the earth carefully, and thus succeeded in extri- 
cating eight of them entire, each of which con- 
tained a skeleton. Continuing his researches, he 
discovered ten yards below the surface of the 
soil a gallery eight yards in length by two in 
height and breath. From this gallery doors led 
to two lateral passages, each in the form of a 
Greek cross. At another spot, near the principal 
street of Epinay, he found a crypt, composed. 
two galleries crossed by a third, the lattet» 
which opens into a subterranean church, con 
structed of masonry of great antiquity. At 4 
distance of two kilometres from this, near the 

Chateau de la Briche, a large number of ancient 


| 
| 
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| 
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graves were found. All these crypts and relics | from the pen of the eather of | - Joseph Chavigny: 


appear to belong to the Merovingian period.—— 
A member of the Academie de Sciences of Paris, 

who is also an eminent chemist, has invented an 
apparatus which he thinks will enable human 
beings to breathe as freely at the bottom of the 
sea as on the surface of the earth. He proposes 
to form an association for collecting all the trea- 
sures now lying at the bottom of the ocean, and 
estimates at about 800,000,000/. sterling the 
harvest of treasure to be gleaned on the route 
between England and India only. 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 





Drury-Lane.— Keappearance of Mr. 
Murray. 
PrincEss’s.—Hamlet; Midsummer N ight’s Dream : 


Hlarlequin White Cat; 


by Mr. Norton. 

AveELpH.— Harlequin and the Loves of Cupid and 
Psyche ; A Pantomine by Mr. Charles Selby. 
LyceuM.—JLalla Rookh; A Burlesque and Panto- 

mime, by Mr. William Brough. 
BeForE continuing my brief notes upon the 
pantomimes, it gives me infinite pleasure to 
announce that that justly preferred favourite 
with the public, Mr. Leigh Murray, has once 





or the Princess Blanche | 


Flower, and her Fairy Godmother; A Pantomime |! n 
| in every part of ‘‘the house, 








” »| Sharpe’s London Magazine, Vol II. New Series, royal 3vo. 6s. Gd. cL 
Stars and the Angels, cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl 
| Let us hope, for the sake of both manager and Sunday Sunshine, sq. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Sw t Life, fc Youth by Doughty, 32mo. wd 
| author, that’ the novelty will have somewhat | Sedepr® ifr You by Doug ie 
more of originality than its predecessor. Titan. Voll XXV., Fuly—Dee 1877, Svo, 16s. cl 
| *115 . . ’ sters hoya ec > a s. ¢ 
| Mr. William Brough’s version of “Lalla Rookh’ Williams on the Unity of God's Will, 8vo. 10s. ¢ 
17 } » 7 . n ] > | Who's Who in 1858, ed by Oakes, I6mo. 2s. 64 cl. 
| " perhaps, the prec ursor of a new sc hool of | Wilkinson's Spirit Drawings, post Svo. 5s. cl. gilt 
| dramatic writing; for it combines what I believe | Woman’s Thoughts about Women, cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl 
| | American Importations. 


| Mrs. Alfred Mellon (née Woolgar), in her perfor- | 


| looks very pretty as the Princess; 


Leigh | 


were never combined before, extravaganza with 
pantomine. The story is skilfully worked out, 
and the dialogue, if not sparkling with jokes and 
quaint conceits, is well sustained throughout. 


mance of the disguised prince, reminds one of old 
Adelphi days and her very best style; Mrs. Dillon 
and Mr. Toole 
as the Gebir, combines villainy with humour in 
a way seldom to be met with. 
end of the extravaganza, when pantomine is in- 
augurated, and frolic takes the place of poetry, is 
a little too gaudy for my taste. 
represent a sort of fairy amphitheatre, with fairies 
and a crystal chan- 
To my mind, 


delier of surpassing magnificence. 
and 


however, the decorations seem too heavy, 


| colours are scarcely assorted in accordance with 


more appeared in town, and upon an 
arena so fitted for his talents as the | 
stage of “Old Drury.” The part chosen } 
for his reappearance was that which he 
originally fulfilled in “the Ladies’ Battle,” 
namely, that of De Grignon—a_ character 


in which the depiction of habitual timidity 
struggling with an innate but deep-hidden cour- 
age inspired by love, requires the talent of a 
master. Mr. Leigh Murray’s reception by the 
public was cordial enough to show him that how- 
ever long he may have been lost to the sight of 
that usually fickle patron, he has still been held 
“to memory dear.” The other parts in the 
comedietta were extremely well sustained— 
namely, by Mrs. Leigh Murray, as the Countess; 
Miss M. Oliver, as Léonie, 
the Baron. I am happy to find that Mr. E. L. 
Blanchard’s pantomime still retains the supre- 
macy which it originally assumed, and is likely 
to remain first in the favour and last in the sight 
of the public. Overflowing crowds seem never 
weary of pouring their gold into the lap of the 
fortunate manager, and their applause into the 
ears of the bappy author. This is, I suppose, 
the usual plan of division in such cases ; still, we 
shall all be glad to hear that Mr. Smith, with that 
liberality which he is reported to possess, 
eccentrically taken into his head to give Mr. 
Blanchard a good slice out of Ais side of the 
Christmas pudding. 

For the rest of the Pantomimes there is not 
very much to be said. That at the Princess’s is 
very graceful and pretty, and Miss Hunt, as the 
Princess Blanche (afterwards the White Cat); 
Mr. Cormack, as harlequin; Mr. Huline, as clown; 
Mr. Paulo as pantaloon; and Miss C. Adams, as 
columbine, win golden opinions. Previous to the 
pantomime I was fortunate enough to have the 
opportunity of once more enjoying the inimitable 
revival of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” in 
which, among other pleasures, I had the unex- 
pected one of finding that that admirable and 
fast-improving actress, Miss‘Carlotta Leclercq 
has not, as was reported, quitted the scene of her 
triumphs. After an interval of, I think, two 
years, Mr. Kean has once more reintroduced 
“ Hamlet” upon his stage, and he is now playing 
it to the infinite satisfaction of those who coin- 
cide with his interpretation of that most difficult 
and ambiguous of all Shaksperian characters— 
and they are not few in number. 

Mr. Selby’s pantomime at the Adelphi is, per- 
haps, a little too classical to be popular, and, as 
a consequence of that, it will be the first to note 
by its withdrawal that none but a very good 
pantomime can be expected to keep longer than 
any other Christmas fare. Ere parting with 
“ Cupid and Psyche,” it is, however, only fair to 
confess that it has many attractions to win 
public favour. Miss Mary Keeley, who acts 
the part of Columbine for the nonce, is melo- 
dious in song, if not skilful in the dance ; whilst 
Mr. Henderson, the clown, is as clever an acrobat 
as ever I have seen in that vocation. His per- 
formances on the slack wire are marvellous. After 


has | 


another week, we hear that the Adelphi will fall | 


back upon its staple provision of startling melo- | 


dramas, and a long-talked-of piece of originality 


r | SHEL, Madlle., 
and Mr. Younge as | R4c#™2, Malle 


those laws which have been so ably explained by 
M. Chevreuil. JACQUES. 





OBITUARY. 


AUFFENBERG, Baron Joseph von, fi 
ceremonies at the court of the Gran 
one of the most fertile mode ‘dran 
the other day at the age of sixty, a 
burg, in Breisgau. He has left the greatest part of his 

property to a monastery in Valencia, where he had been 
charitably received and nursed when, on a journey to 
Spain, in 1831, he had been attacked and wounded by 
robbers. 

Furness, Mr. Richard, author of tt! 
Magus, two poems published some twenty 
Mr. Furness was born at Eyam, Derbyshire, in 
1791, and died at Dore, near mg er In early 
followed the business of a currier, t his 
dencies led him to seek the more cman al office of parish 
schoolmaster at Dore. Mr. Furness enjoyed the friendship 
of Ebenezer 
spect and esteem of all with whom he came in contact. 

Koenic, Herr.—M. Jullien’s player on the corne?-a-piston, at 
a comparatively early age. 

at Cannes, on the 4th 
particulars see our French letter. 

Rorue, Dr. Forses, the botanist, at Acton, on Saturday, 
after a severe illness of several weeks’ duration. Dr. 
Royle’s profound knowledge of the material resources of 
India, especially in the vegetable kingdom, and the warm 
interest which he took in eve ning calculated to increase 
the industrial prosperity of our Eastern empire, 
death a public loas. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
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The scene at the | 


It is intended to | pate 


poetical ten- | 


Elliott and James Montgomery, and the re- | 
| Note, 


render his 
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and in his own department of science had an European | 


reputation. 
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20, Conduit-street, Regent-street "ian ion 
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H*® QUILTS, from One Guinea to T 


List of prices 
Illustrated Catalo 


Down Quilts, from a. 6d. to 24s. 
and Son’s new 





free by pew. He 

Bedsteac and a -d list of Bedding also sent post 

196, Totte ‘nham-court- road, W. & 
TEWSPAPERS. — The Times or Post 


& posted on the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter ; 
Herald, 26s.; Chronicie, Daily News, or Advertiser, 20s. ; 
Times (Second Edition), Sun, Globe, or Standard, 30s. ; Times 
16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must De 
10, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
at chief office, London. 


and COZENS’, No. 1, 
Fieet-street end, is the CHEAPEST 
ENVELOPES, &c. Useful Cream-laid 
Super Thick ditto, 5 quires for 1s. ; 
Superfine Cream-laid Adhesive ey s, 67. per 100; Large 
Blue Office Envelopes, 4s. 6d. per 1000; Letter Paper 4s. 6d. per 
reain. Partridge and Cozens’ New Paper made from Straw, 
2s. 9d. per ream. The Correspondence Steel Pen (as flexible 
as a Quill), 1s. 83d. per gross. Catalogues post free. Orders 
over 20s. carriage paid. Observe—PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 1, Chancery-lane 


“G YOOD WINE needs no Bush,” 

does an important impr yvement require any puff.— 
HARVEY'S PATENT PORTFOLIOS, the only perfect t kind 
yet invented ; 300 varieties. The largest stock of articles for 
the safe keeping of prints, drawings, photographs, maps, and 
mus also the Guard Letter@ook always on hand, at HAR- 
VEY’S EMPORIUM OF ARTS, 16, Rathbone-place, Oxford- 
street, London, W.—Communications inclosing a stamped 
envelope will receive prompt attention. 


NABINET FURNITURE, CARPETS, and 





Money-orders payable 


JYARTRIDGE 
Chancery-lane, 

HOUSE for PAPER, 

5 quires for 6d. ; 


neither 














BEDDING.—An [Illustrated Book of Estimates and 
Furniture Catalogue, containing 160 Designs and Prices of 
Fashionable and Superior Upholstery, Furniture, &c., gratis 
on application. Persons furnishing, who study economy, com- 
bined with elegance and durabili y, should apply for this 
LEWIN CRAWCOUR and Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 7, 


Queen's-buildings, Knis ghtsbridg ze (seven doors west of Sloane- 
street). N.B =a ountry orders carriage free. 


TI‘O the CLERGY and OTHERS.—The 
present is the best time to lay in Stores of Candles and 
Soaps, as they will in all probability be dearer. PRICE'S 
| BEST PATENT COMPOSITES, 114d. per lb. nett cash. (No 
cheaper kinds substituted.) 
GENUINE HOU EHOL D SOAPS, made of pure and 





| LE 





lasting materi: al, 46s. and 48s. per cwt. —More need not be paid. 
The so-called ‘‘ Cheap Soaps" are really bad for economist 
WHITMORE and C! RADDOCK, Agents to “ Price’s Patent Candle 
Company,” and formerly their oldest Servants, 16, Bishopsgate- 
street-within, London (E.C.) 
TATYIVG oC — TOT - 

] R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSUMING 

GRATE at igen prices. From the increased de 
mand for the above grates, they can be now offered to the 
public at less prices ths an formerly, and are certainly within 
the reach of all classes. Illustrated prospectus with several 
hundred testimonials and references forwarded on application. 
This grate effects a certain saving of 40 per cent. in fuel. To 
be seen in daily operation at F. Epwarps, Son, and Co.'s 
Showrooms, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street, W. “Manufac- 
turers of the Smoke-Consuming Kitchen Range. 


> TXT Tir 
SSSEY’S MARKING IN K, the blackest 
and the best ever made, has now withstood the test of 
twenty years’ experience in every quarter of the globe. Unlike 
other marking inks, it becomes an intensely black colour when 
washed, which endures as long as the fabric itself, without in 
the slightest injuring or corroding it. This acknowledged 
superiority has procured for the proprietor of it nume rot s dis- 
honourable compe titors, who have endeavoured to foist their 
own inferior articles on the public—even in some instances 
assuming the name and imitating the label of the genuine 
The public are therefore cautioned to observe the fac-sim rile of 
the name (J. Lessey) engraved on the top of each box.—Sold 
wholesale by J. LessEy, 97, High-street, Mi arylebone, London ; 
and retail by all respectal le stationers and medicine vendor: 
in Great Britain and the colonies 

THE 


Fu RNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH 
BEST ARTICLES—THEY ARE THE CHEAPEST IN 
THE END.—DEANE, DRAY, and CO’S Priced Furnishing 
List may be had gratuitously on applic ation, or forwarded by 
post, free. This list embrs aces the leading articles from all the 
various departments of their establishment, and is arranged 
to facilitate purchase rs in the selection of their goods. 
comprises Table Cutlery — Electro-plate — Lamps — Baths— 
anders and Fire Bang, Ane Bedsteads and Bedding—Britan- 






Fe 

nia Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods—Culinary Utensils— 
Turnery—Brushes—Mats, &c.—D1 ANE, DraY, and Co. (open- 
ing to the Monument), London-bridge. Established a.p 
1700 
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ME: AS. \ MW’ S MEDEC ATED CREAM, a 
ne ure for Gout, Rheumatism, Burns, § 
I ses, ( Old s, Ringworm, | sipelas, 
kinds of ¢ fth Ss as delicate in its use 
Eau de Colom it being a greasy compound.— Sold whole- 
sale ar Catherine-street, Strand, Lon 
lon, I IS, at ls. 14d., 2s. Od., 48. 6d.: and 
in \ i; and by all medicine ven- 
CURE OF A 14 YEARS’ ASTHMATIC COUGH BY 
D*:; LACOC K’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
mas Carter, Egremont, Cheshire, had an 

ast! for fourteen ye othing ever gave m¢ 

l mmenced tal Loeock’s Pulmonic 
W: rs yxes f which hi red me. (Signed) 
Tt rer. Witness, Mr hemist, Dale- 


street, Liverpool. 
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Sold by ca ceeeiaen 
SRECENELLS SKIN SOAP, recom- 


mended as the best 


for producing a clear and healthy 
skin, being the 


old yellow soap, made expressly for the pur- 















pose best materials, and not scented.—Sold only in 
shill ‘kets of either four rounded tablets or eight squares, 

extra large tablets sixpence each. BRECKNELL, TURNER 
and Sens, Wax and Tallow Chandlers, Soap and Oil Mer- 
chants, &c., to her Majesty, Beehive, 31, Haymarket, London. 
Please observe that each tablet and square is stamped 


‘ Brecknell’s Skin Soap 


BRE tEC KNE LL'S 5 GLYCERINE SOAP.— 


much improved, is recommended for 
apped, the glycerine com- 
softening effect.—Sold in 
t J iteen-pence. BRECKNELL, 
and Sons, Wax and Tallow Chandlers, Soap and Oil 
ints, &c., to her Majesty, Beehiv 1, Haymarket. 
) observe that each tablet is stamped “ Brecknell’s 
ne Soap. 
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best remedy for the cure of every internal 
I ental to the human frame. The virtues of this wo 
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have rendered them invaluable 

















lit i constitutions, while to those sufferir 

rn of the stomach and bowels, liver or kidneys, they 

‘ illy serviceable, and from their gentle yet positive effect, 
hey can be used with the utmost safety. Thousands of per 
sons testified that, by their use alone, they have been 
es health, after other remedies had proved unsuc- 
essful.—Sold by all medicine vendors throug the 
wW j rofessor HOLLOWAY’S Establishmen 244, 
St i, London: and 80, Maiden-lane. York; 7 A 
STamPa, Constantinople; A Gumpicy, Smyrna; and UIE. 
Malta 


FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
INV A IDS, an d OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT 
BARLEY for Superior Barley Water in Fifteen 
Minutes, has n¢ it ‘ —s obtained the patronage of her Majesty 
ie Royal Family, but has become of general use to every 
of the community, and is acknowledged to stand un- 
rivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light food for 
Infants and Invalids; much approved for making a delicious 
‘ustard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups 
ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 

y years have been held in constant and increasing pu blic 
\ation s the purest farinse of the oat, and as the best an 
preparation for making a pure and delicate 
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Gruel, which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, 





opular recipe for colds and influenza, is of general 
the sick chamber, and, alternately with the Patent Ba 
an excellent food for Infants and Children 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, 
und Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Hol- 
born, London 

Sold by al! respectable Grocers, Druggists. ; 
Town and C Country, in Packets of 6d. and 1s.: 
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PRITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, New- 
> road, London.—_MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVER 
, MEDICINE isthe only medicine that strikes at the r 
ll diseases. This has been proved by an experienc 
years, during which time upw rds of 400,000 cases 
e have been effecte The Hygei: gents throughout t 
world are un the Hygeian system of medi 
introduced rison, the Hygeist, who not ¢ 
ire the r own ailments, but als 
dangers of false medical doctrines 
te A ito his memory, by a penny sub. 
tly attests the importance of his discoveries 
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KER TING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
ough or Cold is the original cause of three fourths 
1e diseases peculiar to this nate, and the found n of 
Pu Imonary Disorders The most efficacious an reeal 





1 
remedy is KE ATING S COUGH LOZENGES, which, tak« 
on the first sym; 8 alleviate and soothe the res 


piratory organs and ivoid recourse to more powe 





remedies, 





Prepared and Sold ir 13d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s 
and 10s. 6d. € 1, by 1 EATING, Chemist, &c., 7 
St. Paul’s Ch tyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 
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> testimonial of any advantage 
ke what use of it you please. 
r most obliged serv: int 


un 
THOMAS KE SATING, Ww J TRIGG 


° = rr 
1)? YOU WANT LU XURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE’S 
ich is guaranteed to produce Whiskers 
Moustachios, &c., in a few weeks, and restore the hair j 
baldness, from whatever cause, prevent its falling of 
strengthen weak hair, and effectually check greyness in all it 
stages. Ifused in the nursery, it will avert baldness in 
life.—Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or will be sent, post 
on receipt of twenty-four postage-stamps, by Miss Coupell 
69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London.—Testimonials :- 
have ordered its use in hundreds of cases with uniform su¢ 
Walsh.—** I have ‘Sold it for eleven years, and hi ive 
never heard a com t of it:’’ Mr. Sanger Chemist. “My 
is quite restore |: James, Esq.—‘ After nine y 
ness, its effects are miraculous W Mahon, E: 
Moustache is perfect:” C. Dillon, Esq.—It stopped the 
ness and has darkened my hair:"’ Miss Hewit. 


rPYRIESEMAR.—Protected by Royal Letters 
Patent of England, and secured by the seals of the Ex 

de Pharmacie de Paris, and the Imperi: il College of Medicin 
Vienna. Triesemar, No. 1, is a remedy for relaxation, sper- 
matorrheea, and exhaustion of the system. Triesemar, No. 2 
effectually, in the short space of three days, completely a 

entirely cradicates all traces of those disorders whic h capsu es 
have so long been thought an antidote for, to the ruin of th 
health of a vast portion of the population, Triesemar 
No 3, is the great Continental remedy for tha 
lass of disorders which, unfortunately, the Englis 
physici in treats with mercury, to the inevitable destructior 
of the patient's « nstitut mn, and which all the sarsaparil 
of the world cannot remove. Triesemar Nos. 1, 2, an 

3, are alike devoid of taste or smell, and of all nauseating qua 
lities. They may lie on the toilet-table without their us 
being suspected:—Sold in tin cases, price 11s., or four cases ir 
one for 33s., which saves lls.; and in 51. cases, whereb) 
there is a saving of 1/. 12s., divided into sep 
administered by Valpeau, L allemand, Roux 
D, CHURCH, Gracechurch-str ; BARTL 

g William-street; G. F. TTS, 17, Strand; 

HANNAY, 68, Oxford-street; SANGER, 160, Oxfo 
street, London; RK. H. INGHAM, Market-street, Manchester 
and PowELL, 15, Westmorelan |-street, Dublin. 


JRUPTURES,—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATEN 


j THITE’S MOC- MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowec upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen t 
be the niet invention in the curative treatment ¢ 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bi andage being worn round t 
body, while the requisite resisting powder is supplied by t 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with s 
much ease and « ess that it cannot be detected, and m 
be worn during sle« A descriptive cireular may be had, : 
ot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 

of the body, two ine = s below the hips, bein: 
Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly 
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London. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s.. 
age, ls. Price of a Dout ile Truss, 
Postage, 1s. 8d. Umbilical , 428. 
ls. 10d. 


Post-office One rs to be made payable to JOHN WHITE 


Post-oftice, lilly, 
STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS. 











5. 6d., and 31 
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y,LASTIC 
4 &c.—The material of which these are made is recom- 

mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC I 

COMPRESSIBLE, and the best Invention for fiving | e ffi 









SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS 
&c. It is porous, light in texture, and Kon nt aby and is 
drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. 
each. Post i 4 

JOHN WHITE, 








Manafacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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a ied, price 2s. 

GAN TITARY LEGISL ATION and 

b ADMINISTRATION ; Mr. RUMSEY’'S ADDRESS at 

+} Nati nal Association. 

> yndon : JOHN CH ». New Burlington-street. 
Cheltenham : WESTLEY. 
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yw re ready, Sec nd Edition, 2s. 6d. (by post for 32 stamps), 
pi ASE S of the SKIN: a Guide to their 
reatment and Prevention. With a Chapter on Ulcer 
Leg. By THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surge 
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